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PREFACE. 

I HAVE written these pages, a record of my own personal 
experience in bird-keeping, in order to afford help and 
practical everyday information to those who, like myself, 
have hitherto had everything to learn through failure and 
loss. The volume is solely intended for the perusal 
of beginners in the profitable occupation of successful 
bird-rearing ; for those who love their pets, are anxious to 
benefit by any instructions, and are willing to undergo 
temporary inconvenience for the good of the dumb, sen- 
tient creatures, kept in confinement for their own amuse- 
ment and pleasure; for those who wish to study birds 
scientifically, and as a natural history pursuit, quite as 
much as a mere pecuniary consideration, and who are 
capable of admitting that they possess personal charac- 
teristics equally with the more favoured horse or dog. 
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I claim the same rights for birds, lower in the scale of 
creation, yet alike gifted with a capacity for feelings 
suffering, loving, and in an inferior measure, for thinking. 
A bird's instinct corresponds in its own proportion and 
degree to a man's power of thought ; mind it has not, but 
remember, — brains, nerves, and feelings, it has. Neglect 
occasions acute physical suffering ; affection and frequent 
notice awaken habits of observation and memory. In 
bird-keeping as a pursuit, it is safest at first to be guided 
by the teaching of books ; afterwards trust more implicitly 
to personal observation and experience than to any printed 
guide. At best, an author can only advise, inform, and 
lay down general rules. Different birds need different 
handling. 

What I have written is so simple, general, and com- 
prehensive, that the treatment can be advantageously 
applied to all species, British and foreign, large and smalL 
Make your method as true to nature as possible, and the 
result must invariably be satisfactory. Let the food be 
inartificial, simple, abundant, varied and pure; the 
cage, surroundings, and daily habits the same. I give 
particulars as to the necessary management to secure 
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health ; remedies in iUness ; most suitable styles of cage ; 
varieties, qualities, quantities, prices of food ; where to 
procure them in or out of season ; hints on breeding ;. 
medicines ; and last, though not least, on personal charac- 
teristics, and on the different species of the Canary tribe 
in particular. 

Bullfinches, Goldfinches, Chaffinches, and the exquisite 
specimens of brilliant tropical birds annually imported, 
may alike be treated according to the few plain rules laid 
down in these pages ; the latter require more care as to. 
warmth and diet, but that is all. The Canary is the best 
known of domesticated birds. I have therefore dedicated 
this little work to him, and endeavoured to. simplify all 
my remarks, and make the price of the. volume such as to- 
be within the grasp of all the poor and needy, either in 

purse or knowledge. If my observations serve the purpose ^ 
of brightening the lot of even one, now imhappy, neglected 
songster, and increasing the narrow bounds of its enjoy- 
ments, my wish will be gratified. Love for the suffering 
tortured captive, and pity for his condition have prompted 
my pen. By removing the plea of ignorance, and excuse 
of idle selfishness, I trust the object of my writing majr 



be attained, — affection and interest for the bird itself, and 

proper pride in the scrupulous attention to its surroundings, 

uited in the hearts and minds of all who do 

onour, and our feathered pets the benefit, of 

ny simple pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ESSENTIALS TO BIRD-KEEPING. 

No one who has not a kind heart, thoughtful head, obser- 
vant eye, and gende hand has the least right to keep 
birds. 

A gentie hand need not necessarily be soft and white : 
many hardened and roughened with labour are capable 
on occasion of softening into delicacy and soothing, light, 
loving touches, when prompted by the kindly, honest 
heart ; while others, again, of purest, most delicate colour 
and form, are so inflexible and unsympathetic that they 
fall like hard irresponsive wood on whatsoever they touch. 

Patience, leisure, space and money are also four essen- 
tials to successful bird-rearing — ^but the thoughtful head, 
careful of daily wants, the kind heart, willing to endure 
slight temporary inconvenience for the sake of a poor, 
helpless, dependent creatiure, and the quick eye, imme- 

A ■ B 
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diately observant of the alternations in health, climate, 
and conditions of its existence, (such as the suitability, 
variety, quantity and quality of its food, and the shape 
and size of its cage,) will, together with the ready hand, 
be fertile enough in resource to repair any deficiency in 
these four secondary requisites. 

There are two distinct methods piursued by fanciers in 
regard to the management of birds; one, the most general, 
to give it sufficiently little attention just to keep the spark 
of life awake in a long-protracted course of systematic 
filth, disease, cold, heat, starvation and neglect ; the 
other, to make simple existence such a boundless delight, 
that your tiny protege appears to have learnt the secret 
of perpetual motion as well as that of endless song. 

No rational being ever dreams of tying up a starving 
dog in a kennel dirty as a pigstye, with a bone beyond 
his reach, and no water available except to gaze at and 
pine for wistfully ; neither is a horse so served ; yet these 
are but the " brute creation," " dumb animals," " inferior 
creatures," and so on. The dog and the horse possess de- 
fensive weapons that man fears, whereby they can avenge 
their injuries on their aggrievers ; they are more useful ; 
and fear and self-interest are, after all, the cardinal springs 
of the machinery of life, in spite of everything moralists 
may say to the contrary, and are in a measure the cause 
of the superior treatment these quadrupeds receive. A 
helpless, defenceless, " useless " bird appeals to protection 
and pity ; to the heart, not to the ambition, and in nine 
cases out of ten is condemned to barbarous neglect. 
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because only considered in the light of an animated 
bundle of gay feathers containing a voice — a suitable 
decoration for an uncomfortable, showy cage ; an amuse- 
ment which, when it becomes a bore by familiarization, 
is unscrupulously left " to take care of itself," and die or 
live as best it may I Granted that a bird does possess a 
lower order of instinct and narrower sphere of usefulness 
than the dog or horse, what then? To whom little is 
given can much be required ? Birds and beasts are alike 
endowed with nerves, the seat of feeling ; with instinct, 
though in a less degree, and in the power of enjoying life 
or suffering in it Civilized nations have societies for the 
" prevention of cruelty to animals." If a boy destroys a 
butterfly, spins cockchafers, or wings flies, "right-thinking," 
" kind-hearted " people remonstrate, and save the victim if 
possible ; yet these same benevolent souls may themselves 
keep birds in the last stage of neglect for months together, 
and nobody lift a finger in their behalf. Are birds then 
of less value, less sensible of pain, even lower in the scale 
of animal life, than mere flies and beetles ? A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast, why not to his bird ? No, 
reader, use your common sense, think of your feathered 
pet as you do of your dog or horse, namely, as a created, 
sensitive being, with a body to suffer, feelings to hurt, 
and frequently, brains to appreciate his condition, and 
you cannot go very far wrong in your treatment of him. 



CHAPTER II. 

CLEANLINESS, AND WHEN TO CLEAN. 

In the preceding chapter I touched on the usual popular 
and most short-sighted manner of bird-keeping. I pro- 
pose now to lay down a few directions as to the best and 
the necessary plan for preserving our feathered friends in 
health and beauty. 

Never forget that intense cleanliness is almost more of 
an absolute necessity to the happiness, nay very existence, 
of chamber birds, than even seed and water. A person 
scrupulous in the purity of the details of the cage in 
which his pet's life is passed, is not at the same time one 
to forget the supply of its occupanf s daily wants. Do 
not rest content with merely scraping the tray and 
perches occasionally, neglecting to cleanse the wires, 
roof, seed-stands, or any other part with water and 
" elbow grease /' for the trouble or time thus temporarily 
"saved" will inevitably be doubled when your poor suffer- 
ing victim is thrown upon your tender mercies, to be nursed 
back into health lost through your failure in this duty. 
More time is uselessly "lost" repairing the damage 
caused by selfish neglect, than can possibly be " wasted " 
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in attending daily to Dick's necessities — cleanliness being 
chief amongst the number. Better to clean out a cage 
once thoroughly, than to fiddle and scratch at it half-a- 
dozen times. Each bar, wire, seed-stand, and every 
other portion should be rubbed inside and out until it 
shines, and that not with knife or scraper, which is de- 
structive to wood and lacquer, but with sponge, fresh 
water, and a dry duster kept on purpose. The perch 
ends and wooden parts require frequently to be plunged 
into boiling water, to prevent the creation of red mites, a 
pest once produced next to impossible to eradicate. 
Train oil or any external application within the hollows 
at the extremities is quite ineffectual; the very first 
creature to attack it is the bird itself, who of course 
suffers from eating the deleterious matter, whereas the 
crafty, lurking red mite, runs over it and escapes scot 
free ! For an ordinary-sized square cage containing one 
bird, every four days is sufficiently often to wash the bars, 
tray, roof, &c. ; if the cage be small and round, or more 
birds be kept together, this duty must be performed twice 
a week, and even each alternate day, according to the 
number and habits of the birds and the size of their 
home ; fresh coarse sand should be given every time ; 
dean perches, water fountains, and full measure of seed 
each morning. 

It is far wiser to attend to your birds yourself than to 
entrust them to servants' care. Unless the bird is their 
own they take so little interest in its welfare, clean the 
cage so superficially, that neglect and dissatisfaction 
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become the rule and not the exception ; besides, with 
other heavy work on hand, it is not to be expected they 
can devote the time requisite to a bird's well-being. Also, 
it is positive cruelty to allow young children the sole 
guardianship of the poor helpless, defenceless captives. 
A child's life is too little of a reality for it to appreciate 
the importance of daily care ; its happy, volatile, imagi- 
nation is like the butterfly — too intent upon gathering the 
sweets of amusement, really to settle in thoughtful con- 
sideration for a little bird completely in its power and 
at its mercy. When a grown-up person supervises the 
arrangements the case is altered. There is no reason 
why children should be debarred the pleasures of 
bird keeping, provided their seniors take the weight of 
responsibility off* the giddy young shoulders on to their 
own wiser and more sedate ones ; and this can easily be 
done unperceived by the children, or even if noticed 
and resented, a little judicious tact and management 
will soon reconcile them to the necessity of the existing 
arrangement. 

Let your bird have plenty of space, fresh au:, and sunlight 
to live in, and abundance of clean water for bathing and 
drinking. For health, no bird as large as a Canary should 
ever be confined in a cage less than a foot square. Allow 
clean perches and water fountains ; new seed and a fresh 
clean bath every day, accustoming it, for your own con- 
venience, to take the latter at the same hour, Beeton 
recommending from 1 2 to 2 as the warmest and therefore 
healthiest time. Whenever a bird asks for a bath let him 
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have it, " Asking " is demonstrated by his hopping on to 
the water glass, ducking his head in and endeavouring his 
best to throw the water over his back. A Canary we 
once had used to shriek in rage, extend his wings and 
prance about, scolding us roundly for not attending to his 
wants ! I must state, however, in justice to ourselves, 
that these were quite extortionate ; for instance, a bath 
on clean sand and a tidied cage three or four times or so 
per diem ! By a bath I do not mean a tea-spoonful of 
water in an egg-cup, just enough to wet Dick's beak and 
no more, but a large, broad, deep soap-dish, oval basin, 
damson cheese jar, breakfast saucer, or small pie dish, in 
which he can stand half covered and quite surrounded by 
water, and this fresh every day and for as long as he will. 
When the ablutions are entirely finished remove the bath, 
restore the tray, and make everything dry, snug and com- 
fortable for the day. Winter or summer, allow your bird 
every opportunity for bathing; during cold weather of 
course have the water just sufficiently warmed to take the 
first intense chill off; warm baths he will not take at any 
time. On the other hand, wintry cold water causes the 
circulation to receive such a sudden check that the action 
of the heart is arrested immediately the bird plunges in, 
and death is tlie instantaneous result 

" My bird is not accustomed to all this dabbling in 
water, and will not take a bath even though it is given 
him ; I have tried it often, and it is not the least use," 
people gravely tell me. " Indeed 1 and quite right too," 
I reply, " probably the water was not clean, or given him 
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too late in the day, when he felt sleepy ; or perhaps the 
perches, tray, &a, were so dirty that Dick, like a sensible 
bird, refused to make his person a painful contrast to all 
his surroimdings." Persevere in your attempts and no 
bird in his senses will continue steadily rejecting the 
comfort of a bath, when the whole interior of his abode 
hourly reproaches him with his own need of ablutions. A 
right-minded bird will always refuse to wash in a dirty 
cage ; clean that first, and regularly supply his bath at the 
same hour every day, and you need never mourn over 
the " uselessness of giving yourself all that trouble !" On 
the other hand, neglect this habit, and some week you will 
awaken to the fact that Dick and his cage can only be 
fitly compared to a menagerie, "full of all manner of 
creeping things," and the labour to subdue these be far 
worse and more protracted than the original trouble 
shirked because " he is not accustomed to a bath." As. 
for his " catching cold," stuff and nonsense I As well 
complain that the exertion of putting his bath ready 
for yoiu: bird has made you a cripple for life with 
rheumatism ! 

The square tin bath for hanging outside a cage, sold 
by ironmongers, I have found of no use at all, being 
dark and far too small. Earthenware or china placed 
inside are the cleanest, best, and most to the purpose, 
both as regards yourself and also Dick's own conveni- 
ence. If you keep foreign birds, allow them unlimited 
use of the bath, as it braces and strengthens them ta 
endure the severity of our changeable and trying climate. 



CHAPTER III. 



CAGES. 



The shape and size of the abode you intend your bird 
to ihhabit will probably be as much determined by the 
depth of your purse and the space allowed you for the 
indulgence of your hobby, as by any natural taste you 
possess for external appearance. A few hints from one 
who has carefully studied the subject may be of service 
to you in making the selection of your purchase. 

Let the destined occupants be your principal consider- 
ation — their welfare, number, size, and habits; and 
endeavour to choose a home that will serve as a frame 
and set-off to their attractions, an enhancement of their 
happiness^ and conducive to their health. In a cage, 
airiness, space, light, and facilities for being easy and 
quick to clean should be the qualifications desired by a 
bona fide " bird lover," and in this instance humanity and 
self-interest go hand in hand with pecuniary profit, as a 
healthy bird is also a beautiful bird, and a beautiful bird, as 
every fancier knows, is an expensive creature to buy ! 
Then how much better a bargain can a man not make 
when the accessories of the cage are judiciously chosea 
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so as to enhance the " points " and draw out the perfec- 
tions of a joyous, lively, brilliant being, and show him off 
to the best advantage ! A few shillings additional outlay 
at the commencement of your career of "fancier" 
(whether amateur or professional), to insure perfection 
in this matter, is sure of certain return in the long run, 
both as regards positive actual money compensation and 
also in the negative, real, and immense save in time, 
trouble, and disappointment. Far better from the first 
endeavoiu: to prociure a good useful, roomy, unpretentious 
article ; even prefer waiting your time till you find a cage 
that quite suits your taste, than rush and buy two or three 
in succession, cheaper perhaps in price, but which will 
ultimately be proved wanting in everything most essential 
to the well-being of the bird or convenience of his 
owner. 

Beware of wpoden cages, and those in which the 
ornamental encroaches on the rights of the comfortable ; 
eschew gilding or ornamentation of any description, it 
runs away with the money, generally usurps the space 
allowed inside, is more difliicult to keep clean and firesh, 
and lastly it is prejudicial to the health of its destined 
inhabitant Dick has a quick eye, sharp beak, and most 
willing mind to ferret out everything that sparkles ; will 
peck at it incessantly until he has succeeded in spoiling 
the pretty look of his dwelling and swallowed the detached 
deleterious ornamentation, whatever it be. Patronize no 
glass frames that surround some of the more modem 
cages, as they hinder a free circulation of air through the 
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lower portions, which are sure of themselves to become 
unpleasant first, and also because they do not really effect 
that to which they pretend, namely, prevent the wasteful 
and troublesome scatter of sand and seed, these as easily 
escaping through the joints, and above and below the barri- 
cade, as when not there. Chinese Pagodas, Swiss Cottages, 
and the rest of their fanciful contemporaries, are very 
pretty as articles of useless furniture, but as cages they 
are utterly objectionable. The perforated zinc adorn- 
ments prevent wholesome air from reaching the bird, they 
afford accessible lurking-places for red mites ; a good deal 
of dirt may accumulate and remain concealed, and at 
the same time the bird be suffering from all sorts of com- 
plaints, the eye being so completely filled with the beauty 
of the cage itself as to overlook the principal consider- 
ation in the cage, namely its occupant^ unnoticed and 
unattended to, till temporary ailing grows into settled 
disease, and then attention comes too late to be of any 
avail. 

Avoid purchasing wooden cages, whether for hatching 
purposes or otherwise ; they soon become close and 
discoloured, are most difficult to clean thoroughly in the 
first place, and to keep so in the second ; they quickly 
generate insects, in spite of all your precautions, and 
are in every way undesirable, and really not worth the 
money asked for them. The finish "is most inferior, and 
the actual price higher than what is demanded for an 
enamelled metallic cage of the same size. Of course, 
if you already possess a stock of wooden cages, and are 
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too poor to afford replacing them hf others of superior 
merit, your only alternative is to do your best to remedy 
the evil by extra scrupulousness as to cleanliness and 
fresh air. The trouble involved is exactly double what 
the better kinds require ; the sacrifice of time is also* 
greater, but your sole resource will be the unlimited use 
of boiling water every week when cleaning the cage. 

The importance of properly caging and feeding birds, 
is far better understood in Germany than in our country. 
The Germans are a thoughtful and eminently practical 
people. From their land is annually exported the- 
choicest and most highly prized specimens of the 
" realm of song." Therefore we cannot do more wisely^ 
than patronise what they have ascertained as most con-^ 
ducive to the attainment of perfection in bird flesh as 
regards the credit of knowing best that which concerns 
the bird-cage trade. Germany supplies us with our 
highly-cultured feathered vocalists, with our handsomest 
Canaries. How are these kept to bring their beauty to 
such superiority? Are they allowed to become over- 
ridden with vermin? Victimised by unequal rations? 
Herded together in so great numbers that they stand on 
one another's backs until their plumage is hopelessly 
damaged ? Can a bird, thus systematically ill-used, ever 
look to advantage ? Or be capable of extracting from 
our long purses the enormous prices, up to twenty pounds 
and over, as soon as they are exhibited in the English- 
market ? Why, reader, an importation of newly arrived 
Canaries from Germany is a sight to gladden the eyes. 
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Pluipage firm, soft, and glossy ; eyes and beak and legs 
bright and shining, full of health, activity, and song — 
that is the condition in which they reach our shores in 
thousands annually. 

The German metallic enamelled cage is therefore the 
only kind worthy of purchase ; it is prettiest in design, 
lightest to carry, easiest to clean, costs less, and is most 
airy, healthy, cheerful, commodious, and much preferred 
as residences by the little birds themselves, if one may 
judge from the extra bustle and noise indulged in when 
confined in these than when in the more old-fashioned 
constructions. The form and size are mere matters of 
taste, some preferring the circumscribed circular shape, in 
which Dick scrubs his poor tail each time he moves, 
others recommending the waggon and flat-topped square 
cages. For foreign birds, and certain of the finch tribe, 
the roof must be composed of perforated zinc, to prevent 
"twirling," namely, looking up till they overbalance, 
crick their necks, and otherwise hurt themselves. The 
colour of a cage depends solely on individual taste, black 
and white, and green and white, are the best set-off to the 
plumage of the bird. The cleanest and freshest looking, 
as well as prettiest and healthiest to inhabit, are cages 
with white roofs, wires, and trays, and the stand green or 
black. The superiority of the German over the English 
manufacture consists in the fact of the colour being 
•exposed to the chemical action of heat, not hand painted, 
but enamelled into the metal, becoming in fact so much 
part and parcel of the same, that it is almost impossible 
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to detach it from the wire, except with very rough usage 
indeed; the fastenings are also more secure and the- 
finish in every way superior ; when these or the paint dO' 
get separated the fault lies aX your door, not at the 
maker's. Hand paint rubs away jn time, and is liable 
to become pecked off and eaten by the bird inside the _ 
cage, for arsenic is the colouring matter employed, than 
which nothing more poisonous exists, as all the world 
knows. Handsome brass wired cages are equally 
dangerous, on account of the brass corroding with damp. 
and dirt ; they become coated with verdigris, which Dick 
mistakes for green food, eats and dies as a matter of course. 
No person who considers a bird's comfort and 
happiness could ever be capable of soldering together 
the tray and upper part of the cage, " for fear of losing 
a valuable pet by the tray giving from its fastenings !" 
How can you possibly wash and dry a cage you are 
unable to take to pieces ? It is quite unnecessary ; when 
the joints act loosely, a couple of knitting needles or a 
piece of smooth twine threaded through the inside, and 
(in the latter case) knotted without, are always effectual 
in keeping top and bottom united. In every cage the 
door should be either high or wide enough to pass a good 
sized bath, obliquely, at all events, if not straight, as it 
can easily be filled with water after admission ; also, the 

lust be capable of being detached when needed; 

or the common kinds, a sliding or drawer tray is 

only requiring to be carefiilly wiped underneath,, 

ime it is removed. 
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Aviaries, or moderately large cages, ought to contain 
suspended enamelled swings, one or two according to size, 
as they are a source of endless amusement to the birds. 

Square perches l\urt the bird's feet, the hard comers 
being so sharp and cutting. I never use any but the 
slender, round, white deal of different sizes, as when all of 
the same size, cramp is occasioned ; thus in a cage con^ 
taining say, for instance, four perches, I should have at 
least two of them double as large as the others, neither 
however being precisely as wide to grasp as its fellow. 
When these are varnished they become sticky by friction, 
wearing away unevenly, producing splints which find 
their way into the bird's claws, causing lameness very 
, troublesome to cure. Many persons approve of branches of 
fir, and so forth, in place of the ordinary simple rods with 
which cages are usually furnished; except for foreign 
birds perhaps, quite at first, I cannot say I think them in 
any way satisfactory, for the reason that they produce, or 
at all events harbour, red mites. A piece of a tree you 
cannot plunge into hot water without immediately spoiling 
it ; and unless this be done at least once a week with a 
perch in constant use, it is impossible to preserve its 
wholesome purity, for rubbing or brushing alone merely 
removes superficial unsightliness, leaving the burning 
matter to blister the feet, still behind, and therefore the 
lurgent necessity of the influence of water in the cleans- 
ing of every part of a bird's cage, most especially in refer- 
ence to the perches, with which it is always, more or 
less, in direct and perpetual contact 
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The remarks in favour of plain German enamelled 
metallic cages equally apply to breeding cages, whether 
single or double, than which nothing more absolutely 
perfect is left to desire. These should be at least 
two feet long, but the larger in size the healthier for 
the birds, as when hatching they are far the better for a 
good deal of exercise, both on their own account, as 
much as on that of the fledglings. The nest-boxes ought 
to be of enamelled wood^ resembling the swings, not too 
large, and rather deep than wide. I may just state in 
passing that a cage made to order is in every respect as 
moderate (and even more so) in price, than those to be 
had ready waiting a purchaser. If procured from a first- 
class wholesale house of business, you can receive them 
enamelled, finished, and fitted up, according to your own 
directions, as satisfactorily as when bought abroad ; and 
when feasible it is by far the best plan always to have 
those you use made to suit your own peculiar con- 
venience and requirements. The price of metallic 
cages, whether ordered or bought, ranges from 2S, 6d. 
to ;^io and upwards, according to the sizes and shapes 
desired. People are often suprised at my universal 
recommendation of the adoption of square, unorna- 
mented cages, longer considerably than broad, but I 
am sure, to an eye possessed of artistic taste, the 
severe simplicity of that style has only to be tried 
once to approve itself. First and foremost it serves 
to set off the bird in a manner none else ever do ; then 
it is an admirable contrast to the ornament and fur- 
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niture of a handsome sitting-room^ let alone the 
advantage it is in every other respect to its occupant's 
own welfare, health, and happiness — after all, the 
consideration, par excellence, to the bond fide bird 
lover. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SITUATION AND FOOD VESSELS. 

As regards the situation proper for a bird-cage, I must 
warn my readers of the cruelty of hanging a living bird 
against a " red-hot brick-wall," where a breath of refresh- 
ing air can never pass over it, and the sun's scorching 
rays beat down in pitiless fierceness, as if to bum up 
everything they strike. A bird is quite as capable of 
dying from sunstroke as man himself, and I know of no 
remedy that will touch this complaint : a few hours' 
suffering, and Dick spins roimd his home, and falls dead 
on the floor. 

Sunlight is a great beautifier of a bird's plumage ; the 
colour is materially affected by the amount it receives 
during the year ; if daily placed full in its beams, par- 
ticularly when moulting, the feathers become far brighter 
and more richly hued than when the bird's life is passed 
either in complete shadow or only in reflected light. In 
summer, high up in an open sunny window, safe from 
cats and out of draughts, where there is a cool breeze 
always flowing round him, that is when and where you 
will be regaled by his most melodious and loving strains 
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of gratitude. This situation is also the healthiest for a 
breeding cage ; the mother bird will equally enjoy the 
cheering, refreshing, balmy breeze as it sweeps through 
the cage during the hot exhausting hours of a long 
summer's day. When out of the nest, stretching her 
poor little weary cramped legs, she will be revived and 
invigorated by the air and sunlight in the same spot 
where her devoted mate has so long sat in patient soli- 
tude, he meanwhile taking her place on the nest and 
preventing it becoming cold. In an open window with 
the door shut, during summer weather, there can be no 
draught, because by a draught is understood a rush or 
current of air. The heated wind floats idly in, keeps the 
atmosphere fresh, carries off all effluvia, and acts so 
calmly and gently that the cage itself is hardly swayed by 
it. Now in winter the case is reversed, the outer air 
being far colder than that in a room, there is a steady 
inward current or " draught " through every chink, 
cranny, and fastening, so that a window of all places in 
the world is then the worst for birds to live in. At night 
the freezing panes of glass radiate cold upon the motion- 
less, sleeping balls of expanded feathers, and of course act 
most perniciously on the circulation ; and at each hour 
during the twenty-four, if hung in a window, are the birds 
exposed, without chance of escape, to the northerly and 
easterly breezes pouring in through the sash, between the 
panes, everywhere, from the frost and chill out of doors. 
Therefore during this inclement season, the best site for 
a bird cage or aviary is the wall of a dwelling-room upoa 
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which the sun shines. Human companionship keeps up 
their spirits, and consequently their activity ; also being 
always in sight, they are less liable to have their seed and 
water stores forgotten, and cannot accordingly suffer 
so much from hunger as they otherwise would on an 
empty stomach. In order to keep themselves warm 
they eat twice as much at this time as they do in milder 
weather, therefore never now economise the seed, nor be 
so cruel as to submit them to a course (or even one 
edition) of short commons. Birds living during the day 
in a room warmed by a fire, ought at night to be covered 
all over with a woollen or hoUand wrapper, according to 
the thermometer, an aperture at one side being left for 
air. Those confined in an imheated apartment only re- 
quire a slighter protection after sundown, except of course 
when Jack Frost is abroad on his merciless errands, at 
which, season all animals, feathered creatures included, 
are the better for sheltering care and the healthful influ- 
ence of a fire or its substitute at night. Stoves are very 
injurious to birds, causing them to become consumptive 
or asthmatic, and otherwise producing general debility. 
Gas also does them no good, and it is always wiser when 
possible to keep your aviary or bird-cage in a room 
devoid of these two furnishings. Avoid extremes, either 
of heat or cold, and aim at an even, equable, temperature, 
whether by night or day, during summer or winter. 

As regards the seed vessels in which food and water 
are kept, have nothing to say to conical glass fountain5, 
as in spite of every care they turn green and dirty so 
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rapidly, making it impossible, from their very shape, to 
preserve, supplied with any degree of regularity. The 
fresh uppermost seeds are pecked off and famine reigns 
during the time remaining till it is once more refilled, the 
owner of the cage contentedly imagining " Dick has 
plenty to eat, as the fountain is full of seed " — so it is — 
but, alas ! just half an inch below available reach 1 These 
conical glasses are cruel inventions, pretty to look at, a 
save of all trouble to the jailer, but starve the poor cap- 
tive in the midst of abundance. Vessels of tin are, if 
possible, more injurious, as they so easily corrode and 
become covered with verdigris, poisonous alike to water 
and food, involving endless trouble and defying the 
utmost precaution taken in keeping them clean and 
wholesome. When enamelled they are slightly less 
objectionable than those which are plain or painted, but 
even then, tin at all times is more plague than profit. 
The only substance to keep always pure, and longest 
clean, are such seed and water vessels as are composed 
of china, glass, or earthenware; whether on metallic stands 
or not is optional and quite immaterial. Be carefiil they 
are whole and entire, because if in the slightest degree 
rough or ragged-edged, chipped or cracked, or ever so 
cunningly mended, Dick will do his utmost to cut his 
beak and claws, his eye search out the fastenings, and 
his inquisitive beak undo them in order to ascertain the 
meaning of the repair. The most convenient and orna- 
mental shapes for holding seed and water are the square 
■or circular vessels, two inches deep and from an inch 
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and upwards across. The keeper can in these ascertaiHj 
"" "■'■" -" the bird, when the stores inside are so reduced 
d replenishing. The existence of diit is as. 
rceived, and removed with equal facility ; they 
inducements to verdigris, green fungi, or any- 
deleterious to the food or water they contain, 
;ntal to the health of the bird for whose benefit 
:lected. The price of the circular glass vessels. 
1 threepence to sixpence per pair. 



CHAPTER V. 



FOOD. 



Let there be constant wholesome variety in the food you 
supply to your birds, and daily regularity in its allowance. 
Give no cake, bread and butter, or rich spiced biscuits, 
because, as Mr. Beeton truly observes, these "do not 
grow in the fields and hedges," and cannot therefore be 
"natural food" even for a pampered Canary bom in 
captivity. Rich biscuit, cake, bread and butter, are all 
composed of ingredients which swell when diluted with 
liquids, consequently a bird's digestive organs, being of 
the smallest dimensions, become so filled up that the 
proper chemical action of the fluids of his body over 
th^se foreign substances introduced into it are arrested, 
or at best so slowly performed, that loss of health is 
always the temporary result, and even death in the case 
of a delicate bird. 

Your staple articles of diet must be various seeds and 
quite fresh green food. Of the former, canary, hemp, 
rape, millet, linseed, mhaw seed (a species of poppy), 
and by some persons crushed groats, turnip, and cabbage 
seeds, are the principal kinds of grain given to small 
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birds, ranging in size from the Bullfinch to the Wren and 
tiny Calcutta Waxbill. Of the latter, chickweed, ground- 
sel, plantain, watercress, shepherd's purse, tender, fresh 
young lettuce and cabbage leaf, and feathery heads of grass 
when in seed ; and when all these are scarce or out of 
season, a perfectly ripe strawberry, and pieces of ripe, 
sweet apples and pears, will be most gratefully appreciated, 
even by foreign birds of every size and country. 

Avoid plums, cherries, and stone fruits, as they contain 
acid, which, in captivity, a bird cannot properly digest. 
Rinds are for the same reason equally objectionable; 
therefore carefully take out the core and remove the 
peel from the morsels of apples and pears you bestow, 
also the stalk and leafy portions of the strawberry ; its 
seeds when perfectly ripe are free from acidity, easily 
digested, and much relished by birds. 

Of plantain all our feathered friends are passionately 
fond, preferring it in a green state. If collected during 
summer, while still unripe, and stored in a dry box, it 
ripens of itself, and proves an immense economy of seed. 
Plantain is procurable in coarse, marshy, grass lands from 
July till October. Care must be taken that no blighted, 
mildewed heads be hoarded with the rest of the wmter 
supply, as these, like other decaying matter, will affect 
the soundness of the good pieces with which they come 
in contact : when gathered too brown, the seeds are apt 
to fall out. Give the aviary half a dozen heads as long 
as plantain is in season, laying by the remainder you 
collect for future winter use. 
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Chickweed is next chief favourite in the bird's esti- 
mation; the leaf is delicate and succulent, grows in 
every damp spot — that on shady, marshy banks being 
the finest, and when in flower and seed is greedily 
devoured. 

Groundsel is a coarse plant, best when in flower, 
seed, or quite young. According to some authorities, 
it should only be given sparingly in spring, its juices 
then being acid. My birds like it the least of any 
kind of gireen food, only patronising it as a dernier 
resort 

Shepherd's purse, with its clinging, hairy-surfaced 
leaf, is wholesome at all seasons, as far as I know, 
and is generally to to be found growing with chick- 
weed. But personally I am practically unacquainted 
with it as a food. Therefore use your own discretion 
•as to its use ; if you feel suspiciously towards it, then 
•do not give shepherd's purse to your birds to eat. I 
have, however, had it authoritatively recommended to 
myself. 

Water-cress, cabbage and lettuce leaves must be quite 
young and perfectly fresh, or the aviary is much better 
without them. Every kind of green food must be 
carefully overlooked, and the last three washed, lest 
deleterious matter attached to the leaf or stalk be acci- 
dentally thrown into the cage. Pick off each scrap of 
faded leaf, and give the birds roots and all, with the 
mould lightly shaken off; you cannot be too scrupulous 
as to its absolute freshness. When not newly gathered, 
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or in the least degree stale, green food causes diarrhoea, 
and even death ; and on the other hand, the existence 
of insects, dirt, or dust, confidingly eaten from off or , 
with the leaves, produces stoppage, anii equally risks the 
chance of costing the bird his life. 

When residing in large cities, where green food is 
difficult to prociure, I have frequently planted the seeds 
most generally supplied to birds in a flat earthenware 
flower-pot saucer, two or three inches deep; these 
if plentifully watered, sunned, and renewed, keep up a 
capital source of continued " vegetable supply." The 
birds like it, and it gives no one trouble. When the 
canary, hemp, rape, or millet is sufficiently grown to look 
green at the top, pull it up, root and all, and throw it 
into the cage for the delectation of your pets. 

Canary seed is to a bird what bread and butter are ta 
man; hemp is as the warm clothing with which he 
protects his frame, and rape as the comforting food or 
beverage partaken of to sustain animal heat ; millet may 
be compared to lighter diet, such as fish, poultry, or 
cake ; linseed and mhaw seed to medicine or cordials in 
sickness. Hemp seed is a necessity as daily food, when 
mixed with canary and rape in the proportion of a pint 
or pound of canary, to half that quantity of the first 
and a quarter of the last. It is oily and fattening in 
substance, invaluable whilst moulting, but during the 
remainder of the year only to be used in moderation, in 
the quantities above mentioned, as when too liberally 
supplied it produces a shady greyish tinge in the colour 
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of the plumage. Birds are exceedingly fond of this seed> 
and if allowed will eat nothing else ; when the food is 
supplied them, they single it out first Do not, however, 
add more till JJie remainder of the mixture has also 
been devoured. For foreign, or very small birds, it is 
necessary to crush hemp seed, for it is too large and hard 
for them to crack for themselves. 

Millet is not an essential, but forms a nice variety of 
food. It should be white as snow when out of the pod, 
and costs from threepence to eightpence per pint or pound. 
The proportions to observe, when mixed with canary and 
the other kinds of seed, is half of millet and half of 
hemp, to a quarter of rape and a whole of canary, be the 
measure in quarts, pints, or pounds as you will. 

In Mr. Beeton's delightful work (the " Book of Birds "> 
"summer rape seed'' is strongly recommended as "the 
staple article of diet," signifying that there are two sorts, 
one of which is acrid and unwholesome. I have found, how- 
ever, from personal experience that of all seeds rape is the 
most heating and inflammatory, and not nearly so much 
approved of by the birds themselves as the other kinds,, 
excepting in winter, when they single it out. In cold 
weather, as a special indulgence, an extra teaspoonful of 
this, hemp, and linseed combined, placed on the floor, 
for the birds to pick up at their pleasure, is a great boon 
and much relished. 

Groats, oats, turnip, lettuce and cabbage seeds are 
quite unnecessary; the first two produce moulting, the 
fourth is narcotic, the third occasionally substituted for 
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rape, and the last birds care nothing about When 
Dick is accustomed to feed on canary, hemp, rape, and 
millet, he does not readily take to these coarser grains, 
and, in my opinion^ is better without them. 

Linseed is a cordial, and conducive to moulting ; 
mhaw seed, obtained from a species of poppy, is rather 
binding in character ; it is, however, a good soothing medi- 
•cine, being a narcotic Canaries are excessively fond of 
eating it, whenever the chance is afforded them. Foreign 
birds equally share the penchant, but only a thimble- 
ful at a time is enough for half a dozen birds, now and 
again as a treat, except in cases of illness. It is a tiny 
blue seed, very light, and costs from threepence an 
•ounce, as also does linseed ; whereas canary, hemp, and 
rape vary in price from twopence halfpenny per pound 
or pint, the last being slightly the most in actual 
quantity; in some towns they use the one measure 
and anon the other. 

The best possible digestive is coarse red sand, with 
which the bottom of every bird-cage should always be kept 
plentifully strewed. In England it may be piurchased at 
any grocer's at a penny per pound, this lasting one 
month, if the cage be cleaned twice a week. The dark 
orange or red colour is the most becoming to the cage 
itself, and the best set-off and effective contrast to the 
pale yellows and variegated hues in the aviary. It is 
also the cleanest and most granular of all the kinds in 
use, and in my opinion the only desirable sort to 
purchase. Some persons suppose this variety produces 
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red mites. Of course, should you find this the case,, 
replace it at once by the white or yellow, but, for myself, 
I. do not believe, if when properly cleaned with boiling 
water, there can be any diiference. Sea and scorning 
sand are cheaper, but not nearly so nice in any respect ; 
they require several careful washings in scalding water 
before giving them to Dick, to insure the destruction of 
insect life, and perfect freedom from salt or dirt. Bath 
brick grated down is as good as these, and quite as ugly. 
Egg-shells, either cooked or raw, are as beneficial as 
is the coarse red sand to a bird's digestive powers. 
During the nesting season alone, it is unwise to give him 
them, as he becomes greedy of the lime contained in the 
shells, and will attack his own eggs in order to appease 
his desire. In some books the use of sugar is strongly 
prohibited, and that of bay-salt recommended. The 
former being injurious I can quite imderstand, when, 
thanks to the shameful neglect of his keeper, poor Dick 
practically finds it his sole unfailing article of food, and 
in this case he will probably " be found some day at the 
bottom of his cage, dead of rupture." If properly and 
daily fed, however, there is no danger in allowing him an 
occasional luxury, such as a lump of white sugar, or even 
dry Osborne biscuit crumbs. Remember you can always 
take more liberties with a creature in sound health, 
than with one weakened and suffering from an ill-filled 
or empty stomach ! 

As to the bay-salt " which is by no means a bad thing 
to stick between the bars, as the bird will relish it, and it 
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will help to counteract the baneful effects of indiscrimi- 
nate and high feeding," in my experience, Dick will not 
even look at it A friend once gave some to a pair of 
beloved Avadavats. It caused the feathers to grow 
inwards instead of outwards, and both died ! Since 
then I have not had courage to renew the experiment . 
personally. 

The reprehensible trick of giving birds raw meat, 
bread, and other pernicious " treats," cannot be too 
strongly condemned. This unnatural regimen converts 
the gentle, amiable, affectionate, and docile inmate of 
the aviary into a pugnacious, ferocious, ill-tempered and 
hateful member of bird society. As a tiger that has once 
tastprt human blood becomes defiant of danger, boldly 
eath to attain his coveted prey, so equally does a 
bird become perverted from every natural in- 
He will always be quarrelling, and finding ot 
Dccasion for poking his cruel, merciless beak into 
; and wounds of his companions -, it is ruinous to 
5tion : and sooner than any other food induces 
id the creation of red mites. I once gave a Canary 
r woman, excessively fond of and kind to animals, 
rt time it was brought back with a request to be 
t could be the matter with him, " as the bird had 
eceived plenty to eat." I enquired as to the 
mposing this " plenty," and was informed, " Oh, 
ik wot I eats myself: yesterday he had carrot 
ip-tops " (uncooked I) " to-day, a shred of beef- 
id bread and butter to his teaj and he eat it 
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beautiful he did !" Cooked chop, minced veal, raw 
beef, all and sundry found their way to this much-to-be- 
pitied Canary's gizzard, greatly to his temporal delectation, 
and — ^ultimate destruction ! How could I reply to pro- 
fuse hospitality such as this? Of course the bird was 
ill ; of course it suffered from red mites, sores, bad 
health and worse temper, and of course it was impossible 
to convince the kindly-intentioned owner that " what is 
one man's meat may," certainly in the case of a pet 
•animal, " prove to be another man's poison !" 



CHAPTER VI. 



HEALTH AND ILLNESS. 



The symptoms by which you can unfailingly tell whether 
or not your bird is in the enjoyment of sound health, are 
the general appearance of his plumage, the colour of his 
eyes, beak, and legs, and last, though not least, by his 
liveliness or otherwise. The eyes, beak, and legs must 
be decidedly bright and clear. The plumage does not 
usually suffer until poor Dick is very far advanced in 
sickness ; whereas dimness in the former invariably 
warns an attentive fancier that something is wrong, and 
gives the first premonitory sign, which, when neglected, 
terminates in disease and death. 

Disease is entirely your own fault ; there is no excuse 
for it whatever. It indicates culpable selfishness on your 
part Temporary illness cannot always be avoided, in 
spite of care, but for disease there is no extenuation ; it 
is entirely the result of idleness. Keep yoiu: birds clean 
in body and surroundings, daily fed and looked after, 
and you need never have cause to complain that " that 
tiresome bird is always moping," or " becoming unwell !" 
During the moulting season, which generally commences 
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in August, sometimes earlier, according to the climate, all 
birds require care and attention. In very mild, hot 
weather, I have known Canaries begin moulting during 
the month of May. This however was unusual, and 
removal into cooler air entirely checked the tendency. 
Unseasonable change of plumage is not healthy, and 
should be discouraged by an alteration of temperature 
in the surrounding atmosphere, and diet ; never by 
means of medicine. For instance, if moulting be in- 
duced by exposure to heat, brace them up by cold 
baths, tonics, and above all, change to a colder room. 
Better however when possible, to leave well alone ; 
endeavoiu: to assist Nature in performing her functions, 
and " remember, that if Dick catches cold when moult- 
ing, he is a dead bird ! " Sunshine at this period is an 
absolute necessity; a lack of it materially affects the 
depth of colour, making the new plumage come per- 
ceptibly paler in hue. Another requisite is an abundance 
of pure water, both for bathing and drinking ; it opens 
the pores of the skin, softening it, and enabling the hard 
quills to cut through with less pain and bleeding. When 
the skin is very tightened and inflamed, and the bird 
seems suffering a good deal, take him out and anoint the 
part with a paint brush, dipped in slightly tepid castor 
oil. Keep the invalid in a warm, equable temperature, 
avoid draughts, diet it generously, and afford as much 
amusement as possible, by hanging its cage where it sees 
people passing to and fro, and hears plenty of noise and 
bustle. Linseed promotes moulting, being oily in sub- 
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stance ; so also is hemp-seed ; therefore, in addition to 
the daily allowance of food, give it a thimbleful of each, 
mixed, during this period. A rusty nail, camphor, a 
drop of sherry or brandy in the drinking fountain, 
sufficient to make the water taste and smell, are all 
capital tonics. The first and last are binding in cha- 
racter, and need green food supplied at the same time. 
Camphor is an inspiriting, warm, soothing cordial, ciures 
low spirits rapidly, is never injurious, even when taken in 
perfect health. I recommend the use of this medicine 
in any illness, as it suits every symptom equally welL 

" Sometimes after moulting a bird loses his voice, in 
which case for a few days feed him with the same food 
you give to a fledgling,"* keep him warm, and his song 
will soon return. 

Old birds occasionally suffer much from scaly feet 
during moulting, for which ailment the sole remedies are 
scrupulously clean perches, and constant immersion of the 
affected parts in water, in which is dissolved six drops of 
tincture of arnica to a tumblerful of tepid water. This 
mixture is equally good for all wounds, sores, or pain 
arising from inflammations and fractures. 

When your bird looks puffed out and light, hops about 
very airily, cannot control its flight with its usual pre- 
cision, the beak and legs look white, and his sharp, 
wistful eyes follow your every movement with impatient 
feverish eagerness, be sure he is starving; treated with 
continued neglect he will mope and pine, put his weary 

* See Beeton's " Book of Birds." 
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head under his drooping wing, and one fine day you will 
find him dead of exhaustion. An acquaintance lost two 
Canaries firom this cause ; the food vessels were filled in 
the morning ; towards afternoon the birds became furi- 
ously quarrelsome ; in the evening they were panting 
and gasping, their bodies swelled out to an immense 
extent, and before dark first one fell off his perch 
senseless, and then the other, though taken out, fed, 
and examined, lingered about ten minutes and also 
expired ! The fact was their owner had not been in the 
habit of supplying their wants regularly. The ravening 
birds gobbled up every seed in the morning, exhausted 
and injured themselves by fighting, and, weakened by 
past neglect and an empty stomach, literally fell victims 
to starvation. The Canaries were recent acquisitions, and 
their possessor considered the catastrophe as "quite a 
miracle, for they were fed that same morning." He 
would not believe that birds could require more than 
one supply of seed per diem. I always replenish my 
food and water fountain at night, and again in the middle 
of the day, and even oftener, according to the number 
confined together and the size and capacity of their 
seed-trough. Unequal feedmg produces unequal singing. 
The best seeds are picked out first ; these failing, Dick 
becomes dispirited and sulky, and refuses to give you his 
finest notes, on the principle of doing unto others as 
they do imto him, and I am sure no lover of justice will 
dream of blaming him. 
Some persons think it necessary for health to keep 
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their feathered pets on as short commons as they do their 
dogs, " to prevent their growing too fat, you know ; one 
scanty supply twice a week is amply sufficient for a full 
grown Canary and perhaps every alternate day for an 
aviary," I have been gravely told. And did you never learn 
in your childhood that a bird's respiration and circulation 
are exceedingly rapid, and the waste of vital fuel so great, 
that unless the spark of life be liberally supported from 
without, fanned and kept in existence by sufficient food, 
that the body will consume itself, waste away, and die ? 
A bird's life is one of incessant motion, strength must be 
supplied from without, whether in captivity or freedom ; 
therefore, good friend, use your common sense. Do not 
starve poor Dick by doling out his rations in a measure 
that must fail to satisfy even a fly's appetite. Replenish 
the water fountain and seed glass each time the former 
is dirty, or the latter empty. If you are too indolent to 
take that trouble, give your birds to another who is not ; 
you have no right to torture any animal you keep in 
confinement, merely for your own pleasure. 

I always find that birds eat enormously for several 
weeks after I have first brought them home from a shop 
and placed them newly in a cage. They appear as if they 
thought the seed was only given out at certain intervals 
of time, was insufficient to meet the requirements of 
them all during that period, therefore it was incumbent 
on them " to make hay while the sun shone," and stuff in 
as much as they could so long as the good cheer lasted ! 
Foreign birds. Canaries, every one of the different species 
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I have kept, uniformly carried out this plan at the com- 
mencement of their existence under my care. After a 
while the unnatural appetite slackens, when they realise 
that the supplies never run short, and find there is no. 
necessity for haste in storing up against a rainy day, 
learning that when living in " Rome they may act as do 
the Romans." This is a most curious fact, and one I 
have never seen mentioned elsewhere. 

The most dangerous and rapidly fatal of all illnesses 
from which birds suffer are attacks of inflammation ; these 
being caused either by catching cold or by partaking of 
impure water, bad food, stufeits and fractures. The 
symptoms of inflammation are a red beak, dull filmy eye, 
and heavy, lumpish, lethargic movement. If, when poked 
up, the bird moves slowly and with evident reluctance — - 
otherwise prefers remaining huddled together crouched 
on the ground, and the breathing is laboured and difl[i- 
■cult — take him tenderly in your hand, and by gently 
displacing the feathers, carefully examine whether he is 
injured, suifers from sores or from an inflammatory affec- 
tion, and doctor him accordingly. Homoeopathy applied 
to the medical treatment of birds is invaluable ; the 
tinctures being invisible, tasteless, devoid of smell, and 
imperceptible when mixed in waterj they can be applied 
without trouble or resistance from the patient. Not 
seeing them he cannot refuse to partake, and cures are 
-effected ere the presence of the medicine is even 
detected. 

In cases of inflammation (produced by eating bad 
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food, or drinking impure water), the stomach looks 
swollen and red, and when dangerous, even black in 
colour, and sometimes covered with angiy little veins. 
Hold the affected part for a few moments in warm water, 
gently dry it ; then drop castor oil upon the place^ 
leaving it there to soak in. In severe attacks, wrap the 
bird in a soft handkerchief or flannel, all but the beak, 
holding it lightly in your palm till the heat of the living 
hand soothes, comforts, and restores the sufferer, which 
will be manifested by vigorous struggles for the recovery of 
his freedom. Castor oil and a little diluted brandy or wine 
put on his beak before returning him to his cage, which 
should be placed in a sheltered, undraughty position, before 
a fire, will hasten the cure. Tinctures of aconite and bella- 
donna given successively on alternate days, till the inflam- 
mation is quite subdued, should be mixed with his drinking 
water, in the proportion of a tumbler nearly full of water,, 
to five drops of the medicine. " As much magnesia as 
you can pile upon a sixpence, thrown into a gill of 
water " is also a capital remedy. When becoming con- 
valescent, enough brandy or sherry wine in the drinking 
fountain, to make it taste and smell, is most beneficial,, 
and greatly expedites complete recovery; and a thimbleful 
of linseed, saturated with castor oil, and scattered on the 
tray for a day or two, will do the patient much good, as 
he is sure to first pick up what is on the floor, ere he 
resorts to the feeding trough. 

When inflammation is caused by stoppage, a plentiful 
supply of green food, a dose of castor oil as recommended 
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above, and half a large pill of camphor dissolved in an 
egg-cup full of water, and Uirown into the fountain in lieu 
of the sherry, are very fine restoratives. He should then 
be fed on chopped hard-boiled egg for a week, in 
addition to his usual diet. During every illness, in fact, 
Dick is all the better for a course of this soft food; it 
answers to the nourishing jellies supplied to human 
invalids. At first, however, as long as your bird's 
condition is critical, do not spare the use of brandy and 
sherry ; they are the only things to prevent him sinking 
from pain and exhaustion, be the illness what it may. 

When hens are nesting and become egg-bound, the 
symptoms are similar to those described, and the medi- 
cines and remedies are also the same. In treating them, 
in addition, I recommend your " taking a penny camel- 
hair paint brush, working it into a point, dipping it into 
castor oil, and inserting it gently and gradually up the 
vent, applying it outside as well, to allay inflammation, 
and also on the beak."* 

For inflammation caused by an attack of diarrhoea, 
anoint the affected part with castor oil, as it is so 
healing in its nature. Do not, however, put it on the 
beak, or in their drinking water, but in its place substitute 
plain brandy, a rusty nail, and camphor as a cordial ; the 
two former are binding as well as strengthening. Avoid 
green food, and give the sufferer mhaw seed and linseed 
to eat, a teaspoonful at a time on the tray, till quite 
recovered. The linseed is also a cordial, or rather, I 

* " Our Canaria," by the Rev. F. Smith, 
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should say, a comforting, warming restorative; and mhaw 
seed is a narcotic, slightly stimulant, and an antidote 
to diarrhoea, sharing the qualities of the brandy and 
rusty nail ; but in every bird ailment, be it what it may, 
remember it is a curious fact that change of cage and 
surroundings, scene and air, always expedites, if it does 
not even insure, recovery. 

Surfeit and epilepsy are the results of over-feeding, 
or else carelessness as to diet The symptoms of both 
are much alike, namely, at first a puffy, swelled look 
of the body, and great difficulty in passing. Then 
sometimes the poor little sufferer extends its wings 
stiffly, as though cramped and beyond its own govern- 
ment, staggers giddily about, and finally drops as if dead, 
lying perfectly still at the bottom of its cage with closed 
eyes. Brandy or spirituous wines instantly applied to 
its beak with the finger, or a small paint-brush, at the 
same time sprinkling everywhere sharply with cold water, 
will revive the patient ; also warmth afterwards is bene- 
ficial in completing the cure ; as entire and varied change 
of food for several days, with a drop of spirits of nitre 
dissolved in its drinking water, in preventing a return. 
In very bad cases, compel them to smell some strong 
scent, as in fainting fits. Should you have the habit 
of constantly frightening your bird by throwing things at 
its cage to prevent singing, that occasionally renders 
them liable to these attacks of epilepsy, when predisposed 
towards it by a weakly constitution. In fact, terror, 
neglect, or cold are generally the causes of half the bird 
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<:omplaints known. If you remove Dick from its cage 
into your hand when in this state, never reverse its 
position, or you will kill it. The action of the heart is 
suspended during fits, and if you suddenly turn it from 
one side on to the other, you check the feeble circulation 
^together; therefore in raising your invalid, keep him 
still carefully with the same wing underneath as that on 
which he himself tumbled, and do not leave him at all 
until he resorts to his seed trough, for if you do he is sure 
to go off again worse than ever, and you will then never 
be able to recover him, however much it may be wished 
or tried afterwards. 

The disagreeable trick of plucking their feathers is 
only acquired by birds under three conditions of cir- 
cumstances : — when you have been permitting him 
animal food, which produces extreme irritation of the 
skin and causes the bird to pluck out his feathers to 
afford it relief by letting blood ; if he is afflicted by 
red mites, and torments his plumage till it falls off, 
leaving unseemly raw places, in his search after his 
persecutors; and lastly, perhaps, it is during the 
bright, gay, tempting spring time, and Dick shares the 
common desire of his feathered brethren to nest. Accord- 
ingly, not being supplied with material, he resorts to his 
.own downy covering for the purpose of supplying him- 
self with the ardently coveted building preparations. In 
each result the cure for this most unpleasant habit is 
•sufficiently obvious to need no further assisting comment 
from anything beyond common sense. If the diet, you 
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should find, has been to blame, at once alter it, and ia 
addition a little sulphur or magnesia, as much as will 
cover a sixpence, dissolved in the drinking fountain ; and 
plenty of baths in every instance, will greatly hasten 
recovery. 

For cold and sneezing fits, a " feather passed throi^ 

the nostrils," is recommended by some authorities; as. 

these however are exceedingly fine, it must occasion 

considerable difficulty to find one sufficiently slender for 

the purpose. I should be alraid of trying its effect 

myself in case of destroying or injuring the delicate 

orifice, or breaking the skin ; in whichever case the cure 

would be more serious than the complaint. Comforting 

food, camphor dissolved in his drinking water, stimulants, 

and a dose of arsenicum mixed in the fountain (to the 

proportion of five drops to a tumbler nearly full of water), 

day or two, are in my opinion both safer and also 

efficacious remedies. For a general chill, manifested 

1 going to sleep at all hours, constantly shuddering - 

hivering, a warm bath and holding the bird in the 

till it is quite dry, wrapped in a handkerchief, then 

ag his cage before the fire or in a warm suimy nook 

rom draughts, cannot fail speedily to remove the 

ion. 

en your bird sings and chirrups hoarsely, or makes 
ous continuous creaking noise, spasmodically opens 
loses its beak and gasps, — look to the situation of 
ge ; it must be too exposed and cold to suit him, 
eglect of these symptoms will end in asthma, which 
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is incurable. Immediate variety of food, a teaspoonful 
of mhaw seed every morning, removal for some hours to 
the fireside, all afford temporary relief, and if taken in 
time checks the illness. When your bird has thus caught 
cold, in addition to the remedies mentioned above, a 
prescription of chopped hard-boiled egg will need to be 
given before its voice is restored to its usual silvery 
musical accents. Persevering outward applicatipn of 
gentle heat is however the quickest and surest mode 
of cure. 

Commonly speaking, asthma is a fatal complaint, in- 
duced by neglect and impure air; cold, draughty, or close, 
stuffy, smoky rooms, combined with imwholesome food, 
and general carelessness in supervision, will also bring it 
on. If a bird be delicate, and kept in a chamber warmed 
by a stove or lighted by gas, it will inevitably become 
asthmatic in time. Again, if confined in a very small 
cage, admitting of no proper exercise, and allowed to 
bathe indiscriminately at all hours, so as to preclude the 
possibility of drying its feathers properly, asthma will 
claim its victim. It is a favourite recommendation of 
fanciers consulted on remedies for this and every other 
illness, immediately to proscribe the use of the bath for 
the future, alleging that to be the sole cause of the 
ailment's existence. "Because in a cage," they aver, 
" it is impossible for him to obtain enough exercise to 
have his feathers quickly dried, and that causes the 
disease ! " Now this is nonsense, and a mere excuse 
to screen their own neglect of the blessing of cleanli- 
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ness. There is such a thing as using a thing and also 
abusing it If sufficient space in the bird's abode be 
allowed to admit of free exercise, no washing in the 
world will injure him, quite the contrary ; if, on the other 
hand, his days be passed "cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined " in insufficient room to turn round, much less in 
which to cause the blood to (Circulate rapidly, constantly, 
healthfully, that, and that alone, is of itself enough to 
produce disease, whether allowed or precluded the pri- 
vilege of a bath. Very old age often terminates in 
asthma, and its presence is then indicated by silent 
closing and opening of the beak in spasmodic jerks, in- 
flation of the feathers, and distaste to activity. Warm 
weather affords relief, but as a rule the case of an aged 
bird is hopeless ; temporary assuagement of the suffering 
may be extended, but sooner or later, according to the 
care lavished upon the patient or withheld, asthma will 
terminate poor Dick's existence. A baize, flannel, or 
•calico screen half round the cage will be a great comfort 
to an old bird, but as I stated above, warmth, and that 
alone, can stave off incipient asthma. In the " Canaria," 
Mr. Smith recommends the use of "homoeopathic pre- 
parations of ipecacuanha, bryonia, phosphorus, and sulphur 
in tinctures of the first solution," in the proportion of six 
drops in a tumblerful of water. A couple of teaspoonfuls 
once a day in the drinking fountain for forty-eight hours, 
then wait twenty-four, and try the next, each medicine 
being mixed separately, and given in turn. 

Consumption is an illness of common occurrence, and 
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very much akin to asthma, both as to symptoms, cause, 
and treatment. Thus the plumage equally becomes 
rough, the flesh wastes, the bird is always inflating and dis- 
tending itself, looks puffy and yet sunken at the lower 
extremity of the chest. Bechstein advises a house spider 
to be administered by way of purge — ^but I think you 
will be fortunate if you can persuade this insect obligingly 
to remain in the cage within reach, until Dick avails 
himself of it ! — ^a rusty nail for a tonic ; the most nutri- 
tious and strengthening diet, and he also avers that 
water-cresses are a certain cure for this complaint. 

The sweating sickness is a disease peculiar to hen 
birds, and is solely the result of weakness, over-anxiety, 
and want of exercise; the feathers show the signs of this 
malady by looking wet and all stuck together with per- 
spiration : the legs are weak and the beak white. To 
save your bird^s life and yourself disappointment, allow 
her to have no more nests that season. Turn it out in a 
room or large aviary containing other birds, who will 
rouse it, and by example and gentle interference with 
its apathetic, listless attitudes and attempts to remain 
motionless in the same position, compel the sufferer to 
take exercise ; allow any amount of cold baths, tonics, 
and nourishing food, such as chopped egg, stimulants, 
&c., and Dick will soon be restored. Once attacked by 
this illness, however, they are liable, throughout that year, 
to become so again, hence the necessity of hindering 
further nesting operations ; if her labours be permitted 
to continue unbroken, the eggs will probably come to 
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nothing, the bird perish, or if chicks be hatched they will 
always be delicate and troublesome to rear, from the 
weakness induced by the exposure to the discharge from 
her body. Very young cocks are also subject to attacks 
from this illness, occasioned in them by over anxiety and 
sympathy for their afflicted companion. Mr. Beeton 
recommends " washing the birds every morning in luke- 
warm salt and water, afterwards rinsing them with clear 
water of the same temperature, that the salt may not 
remain on the feathers. Let the bird dry again as quickly 
as possible." Induce them to take exercise, and allow 
the birds plenty of sunshine, fresh air and amusement. 

" Pairing fever " is an illness that often attacks cocks 
during the months of May and June; also when first 
separated from their mate they mope dreadfiilly, and 
when left to their own devices die of grief and disap- 
pointment Melancholy silence and refusal to take any 
exercise are the symptoms of this state of affairs. Hang 
the cage of a bird thus suffering in a simny thorough- 
fare, free from draught however, where he sees people 
passing, who will amuse him, and where he is within 
hearing of sounds made by his happier companions. The 
neighbourhood of an aviary, or a wood inhabited by 
wild birds, will cheer him sooner than anything, arousing 
rivalry in his breast by their songs. 

For fainting fits, occasioned by fright, too great heat, 
or any other cause, there is nothing like the use of stimu- 
lants, and the inhalation of strong spirituous scents, such 
as eau de cologne, &c. ; when these fail plunge the faint- 
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ing patient into cold water or a strong current of air. In 
any case recollect the rule, that as in the human sufferer 
:so also in animals, a sudden reversal of the position 
•of the heart, when temporarily suspended in its action 
by any fit, is accompanied by the utmost danger. Your 
remedies must be instantly applied or not at all, as the 
life of a bird is as easily extinguished as the flame of a 
-candle, and delay is fatal. 

For fits there are two modes of cure, either "to 
-draw blood by pulling out a small tail feather," or the 
"more humane and equally efficacious plan of suddenly 
immersing the bird in cold water, and not leaving him 
till he resorts to his seed and water glass. A drop 
of spirits of nitre in his drinking water for a day or two 
is also recommended by Mr. Beeton in his invaluable 
treatise on bird-keeping. 

Whenever birds are removed from their cage during 
illness, and for any length of time retained in the hand, 
be sure frequently to offer them opportunities for par- 
taking of seed and water, by placing the food vessels 
under their beaks. If they eat, they are on the mend ; 
if they refuse, tempt them in the same manner with hard- 
boiled chopped ^gg, and constantly moisten the bill with 
•drops of water, liquid yolk of a cooked egg, and diluted 
-stimulants, according to the symptoms from which they 
•suffer, and the remedies prescribed. In handling your 
birds'- delicate sensitive bodies, your fingers must not be 
heavy, clammy, hot, sticky, nor too tight in their grasp. 
Let them rather be cool, firm, dry, loose prison bars, and 
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the captive, feeling your gentle restraining influence more 
than actual imprisonment, will yield without a struggle^ 
and allow you to work your will unresisted. If on the 
other hand, you make him endure the suffering resulting 
from the tight, suffocating, inflexible pressure of a vice>. 
he will either faint or else struggle so violently, as either 
to injure himself or effect his escape. Force is not in the 
least necessary in your dealings with a little tender creature 
so infinitely your inferior in physical strength and power. 
Having described the illnesses most common to all 
birds, the accidental and therefore unavoidable cause 
of suffering and their remedies, we turn now to the 
treatment of diseases or results of carelessness, selfishness,, 
and reprehensible neglect, and offer a few useful and prac- 
tical hints as to their alleviation. The most dangerous 
and nearly incurable complaint bird-flesh is heir to is the 
pip, or inflammation (or rather the hardening) of the 
rump gland. This latter is a small transparent looking, 
three-cornered bladder at the root of the tail, and 
contains all the oily secretions necessary to the growth of 
the feathers, and when diseased it becomes dried up, 
hard, comey, yellow and dark in appearance. In health 
it is of the same colour as the surrounding skin. When 
the tail droops downward, the plumage is rough and 
touzled, and the bird is always pecking it, manifesting 
difficulty, "then blow up the feathers above the 
tail, and you will find a tiny white bladder close upon 
and impeding the vent. This may be softened, and 
even cured, by the application of sugar and very 
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fresh butter. The ordinary method is to pierce the 
hardened gland with a needle or cut it off altogether, but 
birds cured in this way usually die at the very next 
moult." And naturally so, for if all the oil be allowed to 
escape by the destruction of the vessel created to hold it, 
from whence is to come the moisture requisite to the 
growth of the feathers? I once inadvertently bought 
a bird thus diseased, and had the greatest difficulty to 
restore it to health. It was months in recovering, and 
for several weeks I daily expected its death. The treat- 
ment tried was as follows : — ea.ch day the affected part 
was painted with a brush dipped in hot water and arnica 
lotion ; allowed to dry ; then everywhere anointed with 
castor oil; aconite and belladonna were then given at 
alternate days in the proportions before mentioned, no 
other drink being offered it during the time the inflamma- 
tion lasted j that is to say, the drinking water was 
alternately impregnated with the tinctures in rotation for 
foTu: days, then withheld twenty-four hours when pure 
water was substituted, and again removed as before. The 
lotion or tincture of arnica is purchased in shilling bottles 
at any chemisf s. It is very potent, and teii drops in a 
full tumbler of water is enough for a great many outward 
applications. Do not let the mixture be any stronger, as 
it will produce blisters. An abundance of baths, whole- 
some food, and scrupulous cleanliness are the specifics 
for this disease, which can never exist at all, but firom a 
long, systematic course of continued dirt and neglect 
The small yellow gall is an ulcer that forms on the 

E 
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head near the eyes and is occasioned by impure blood, 
generated by the use of bad water, stale food, and some-' 
times cold. When very minute, it may be cured by 
choice diet j. if larger grown, it mu§t be cut off and the 
wound anointed with lard, very fresh butter, or castpr 
oil, the most healing substance of alL I once saw a 
valuable exhibition Canary attacked by this malady, and 
so severely, that it shed the upper half of its beak. The 
owner cut off the tubercle with an exceedingly sharp 
pair of new scissors, washed and dressed the place twice 
a day, fed it on soft, nutritious food, and actually saved 
the bird, a new beak in time replacing the old diseased 
one ! Never however tamper with amputations except 
quite as a last resort ; they prove fatal in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, and the shock to the nervous system 
and loss of blood attendant on them are far more difficult 
to remedy than the original evil. If patience and perse- 
verance, and gentler measures fail, and the matter is 
really one of life or death anyhow, then of course the 
scissors or lancet are your only alternative. 

Suppurating angry sores should be bathed with hot 
water, to bring them to a head, then dressed with 
tincture of arnica and castor oil, as in the case of inflam- 
mation of the rump gland, and in addition then to the 
other medicines, I reconmiend when all inflammation 
has subsided, successive doses of nux vomica and sulphur, 
in the same proportions and in a similar manner to 
which the others are prescribed, as they touch the 
root of the evil productive of the disease, namely, the 
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impurity in the blood. A few days' continuance of this 
will be amply sufficient For wounds, raw places, bruises, 
and accidents of all kinds, there is nothing so efficacious 
as this simple treatment. 

Painful feet, scaly legs, sprains, and warts, are wholly 
the result of dirty habits or carelessness. A capital plan 
is — first to clean the cage j remove the perches and place 
it bodily, two inches deep, in a vessel full of warm water. 
Dick having nothing to hold by, becomes tired of hang- 
ing on to the bars, and falls into the water, in which 
fatigue compels him to stand; arnica in the water of 
course hastens the recovery. Repeat the process twice 
a day, taking care the water is not too hot, nor deeper 
than enough to just cover his legs, and you will soon 
have the pleasure of curing his " poor feet" The simpler 
plan however is to hold the patient in one hand whilst 
with the other you very gently draw the affected parts 
down into the lotion, soaking them there for a few 
minutes at a time, often during each day till cured. In 
cases of fractures, allay inflammation and soothe pain by 
bathing with a tepid dilution of arnica lotion ; remove all 
the perches, make the tray very soft and easy, either 
with feathers, picked wool, or a deep layer of soft, 
Scotch oatmeal, which is also very healing in its effects, 
or warmed sand; place food and water within reach 
without obliging the bird to move to get at it ; hang the 
cage where nothing can frighten or disturb the sufferer, 
and leave him alone in peace and quiet till the broken 
limb is joined together again. 
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In old birds the claws and beak sometimes grow to an 
inconvenient length, and certain authors recommend their 
being pared with a sharp knife in case Dick should 
become entangled in the wires of his cage, and thus 
unable to extricate himself, die a miserable death of 
starvation. If you follow their advice, before commenc- 
ing the operation look well to the direction pursued by 
veins; if cut too closely, and these are severed, the bird 
must bleed to death, and the prevention be worse than 
the original disease. 

Many persons I am aware totally object to the practice 
of books on birds treating of such " excessively shocking 
and unpleasant subjects" as diseases. True the theme 
is a most distasteful one, but what is to be done when the 
still more " shocking and impleasant " things themselves 
meet you at every turn, thanks to careless and aJas only 
too often, the heartless selfishness of the poor little vic- 
tims' keepers? Are no alleviations ever to be pointed 
out to the ignorant and anxious, because "the symp- 
toms" or may be "their remedies" "disgust" the 
elegant senses of the indifferent ? Then away with all 
doctors and doctoring together under the sun; the 
merciful medical art is " offensive," — ^at least in its appli- 
cation to the groaning creation of dumb, helpless animals, 
" mere quackery /' therefore let us put it down with an 
indignant hand, and the world will be saved some thou- 
sands yearly in " unnecessary " fees ! No. Amongst 
birds at all events, dependent creatures simply kept for 
man's luxiuious pleasure, illness and diseases are gra- 
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tuitous and avoidable, if common sense and common 
humanity be employed thoughtfully, imremittingly every 
day ; and not a solitary objectionable " remedy " need 
then our feathered favourites ever become acquainted 

• 

with, because the necessity for them in the shape of 
*' bird suffering " is not " enjoyed " any longer amongst 
the whole community, for one single hour of their joy- 
ously improved existence. A millennium for the unhappy 
captives indeed ! Soon may it dawn ! But until that 
glad moment, a true bird lover's painful duty it must be, 
however " offensive " to the fine, to record faithfully the 
pitiful chapter of their possible " accidents," and by that 
means afford the victim every alleviation in human power 
tenderness can suggest or pity offer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



RED MITES. 



The red mite is a tiny parasite, somewhat resembling the 
small spiders called " money-spinners /* they are pro- 
duced by the use of wooden cages ; sometimes by the 
bird itself when in bad health, or excessively old, — ^at 
others by stale food, impure water, dirty surroundings, or 
a lack of sufficient coarse sand, with which a bird-cage 
should always be kept unfailingly strewed, as it cleanses 
the feathers and assists impaired digestion, the cause of 
bad blood, ill health, and divers other evils, these small 
parasites included. 

Once generated, these insects multiply so alarmingly 
fast, are so rapidly destructive, that unless the bird in- 
fested with them be doctored without delay, they literally 
" eat him up " in no time ; they are so diminutive, dark- 
coloured, and quick in movement, that only a careful 
searcher will perceive them, and thus may exist for 
weeks undiscovered, until the appearance of raw spots in 
the bird's body, and the shedding of his feathers (as 
when moulting) betrays their presence. Red mites remain 
hidden all day, only emerging at night, when the 
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approach of a light makes them beat a hasty retreat to 
their lurking places, namely, poor Dick's much en- 
during body, or the crannies of his miserable, dirty, 
ill-kept cage. When you suspect their existence, 
and wish to ascertain the correctness of your surmises, 
throw a white cloth over the cage at night, leaving the 
room in total darkness for an hour or so; return suddenly 
with a candle, and you will soon see a sufficient number 
of flying dots to reward your search ! If the next time 
the wrapper be impregnated with camphor, and the feet 
of the cage rested in a flat vessel full of water, the 
red mites, fleeing from the smell of the camphor, will 
fall into this and be drowned. These insects, until 
gorged, are transparent white, like glass ; are exceedingly 
tenacious of life, and very difficult to destroy by hand j 
I therefore advise your plunging the white cloth and 
its living freight bodily into boiling water. Incessant 
prunings of his plumage, frantic plunges into the drinking 
fountain, bad temper and moping during the day, accom- 
panied by great restlessness at night, are certain indica- 
tions of the torture your bird is undergoing from the 
presence of this plague. Remove the affected bird to a 
new cage containing only himself, and lose not a day in 
undertaking his cure. In my experience, the safest and 
-surest remedy for a bird thus suffering, is careful washing 
twice a day in strongly camphorated water, allowing this 
to dry on. Dissolve enough camphor in a basin of 
water to make the latter smell highly of it, and repeat 
the treatment till the enemy be completely put to rout. 
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Besides the camphor, there is an even simpler and 
more efficacious cure still for red mites, but it is one 
necessitating the use of a strong poison, therefore re- 
quiring care in its application. • I allude to a solution of 
half an ounce of quassia chips, procurable at any chemist's 
for about a penny, in a pint of quite boiling water. 
When <:ool, take the affected Canary in one hand, with 
its head gently and firmly held between the first and 
second* fingers to prevent the beak, eyes, or ears accir 
dentally receiving any of the deleterious liquid into them,, 
and with the thumb and remaining fingers expand both 
wings, without straining or hurting the poor little patient 
under treatment; then place the hand with its super- 
extended victim bodily full into the quassia water,, 
whilst, by means of a broad, flat, soft paint-brush, filled 
also with the wet mixture, with the other go over all 
the feathers, turning them over, every one, till soaked 
through, especially well beneath the wings. This process 
utterly as instantly destroys insect life, and I believe toa 
would also the birds if you gave it the chance ; therefore,, 
at the end, be sure to wash it out thoroughly in tepid 
water, and afterwards dry tenderly and completely witli 
your handkerchief. Poor Dick may possibly faint away 
with fear and exhaustion, as it is a protracted, tedious 
operation, therefore keep up his strength with a litde 
reviving stimulant, and plenty of his most favourite food 
when all is over, and leave the cage by the fire until he 
is himself again. There is no other remedy so speedily 
effectual in the total destruction of the pest ; accordingly^ 
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it is well worth a little trouble in the performance, par- 
ticularly if the perches be at the same time plunged into 
the quassia whilst it is boiling, that the liquid may enter 
up either end into every crack and cranny impossible 
to reach otherwise, save by the tiny insects themselves I 
The cage too I would strongly recommend you also 
to purify with it, if you are cautious none of the poison 
remains behind for the bird to peck off, when he i& 
restored to his asylum. Once properly applied is amply 
sufficient for this really infallible cure. Never rest 
satisfied however until you have ascertained for yourself 
whether the remedy tried has really been successful ; 
because as long as even one wretched red mite remains, 
alive, the evil is as great as though you had done nothing. 
A wooden cage once infested with red mites is morally 
positive to become so again in spite of every precaution 
on your part, therefore remorselessly destroy such an one. 
If you cannot afford this loss, immerse the whole concern 
— ^perches, tray, seed-stands, everything — ^up to a couple 
of inches above the rmg on top of the roof in a tub of 
boiling water, strongly camphorised, keeping it there say 
ten minutes, then take it out to the lawn and leave it 
all day to dry full in the breeze and sunlight. Be very 
careful however not to restore the bird to a cage thus, 
purified, until every trace of red mites has disappeared 
from him also, otherwise the trouble taken to disinfect 
the cage will be labour lost. The above strong measures 
are apt to loosen the glue and rust the wires, unless these 
be supervised when the cage is quite dry, but boiling 
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water, and that alone, will eradicate red mites, as it is 
the only thing to destroy life, whether fully developed or 
only in the germ. Camphor does not kill any insect, it 
merely drives it out of its haunts and prevents its pros- 
pering in them or thinking of returning. Therefore 
camphor rubbed outside into every seam and join of the 
cage, after it has been boiled, is a first-rate antidote ; the 
faint smell does Dick no harm, and it is a well known fact 
that no insect will endure it. Each time I renew the 
square wooden breeding boxes in the hatching cage, and 
again when these are washed, I rub this substance 
thoroughly inside and outside of the wood, between the 
crevices, everywhere, treating the cage itself in a similar 
manner. If you use leather, felt, or wicker-work nests, 
well sprinkle them also with powdered camphor, Dick 
never objects, and ^the red mites do ! 

Nearly every bird fancier has some favourite " unfailing 
specific " for the extinction of this much-to-be-abhorred 
insect, and it is wonderful how unpractical and far- 
fetched are some of their theories. Certain authorities 
recommend sprinkling both birds and cages, even eggs 
and unfledged chicks, with "vermin powder, or insect 
killer," or else with " Scotch snuff !" others again swear 
to the efficacy of " pans of tar kept beside the cage !" 
While some placidly declare that " birds are always sub- 
ject to these creatures," and contentedly fold their hands, 
and trouble no further about the matter ! Now, it is no 
more a necessity for our feathered fiiends to be swarming 
with parasites than it is for human beings. As well 
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Jight a bonfire in the foot of a garden, and tell a man 
affected to look at it and cure himself, as place a 
" pan of tar " beside a bird-cage swarming with red mites ! 
What produces the evil first mentioned, likewise produces 
■the second — namely, dirt, neglect, improper diet, and 
want. Keep your cages and birds well fed and scrupu- 
lously clean, and red mites must cease to exist. They 
manifest the same objection to being routed about, to 
the presence of sunlight, hot water, and fresh air, that 
bugs and beetles do in our own abodes. Evil deeds 
love darkness, and equally so do red mites ! 

People who recommend the dangerous remedy of 
" vermin powder," expose their birds to much risk ; an 
antidote destructive of insect life must alike be injurious 
to the health of a bird, if not fatal to his very existence ; 
and what is poisonous to a beetle, if imbibed must 
equally prove so to a bird ; for who can hinder himself 
swallowing that which is placed inside his cage for the 
benefit of his persecutor, or expect a tame bird to dis- 
criminate good firom bad, nourishment firom poison? 
Never trust to a tame bird's force of instinct, for in 
captivity this power, having no occasion for exercise, 
is reduced to its utmost minimum. Wild birds are 
thrown upon their own resources for providing daily food, 
are dependent on the Creator for their meat in due 
season, whereas in confinement their hope and trust is in 
the hands of their keeper; therefore, in perfect con- 
fidence, they eat everything put within their reach, and 
hence all their share of responsibility is shifted to your 
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shoulders. These remarks of course apply equally to 
the pernicious plan of placing "train oil" and other 
objectionable concoctions on the extremities of perches, 
" in order to destroy any red mites that may be lurking in 
the hollow clefts." Plunge the ends in boiling water 
every time these are cleaned, and the purpose will be 
far more safely and thoroughly answered than by any 
amount of external "larding," besides which by so doing 
you avoid all chances of involving your bird in the fate 
destined for his tormentors. 

Two other methods of destroying these creatures I 
must mention ere I conclude my chapter on this dis- 
agreeable subject Mr. Beeton, in his delightful " Book 
of Birds," advocates syringing both bird and cage infected 
with red mites in tobacco water, in the proportion of 
^oz. of tobacco to three half-pints of water, washing 
them in this two or three times daily till the plague be 
removed. Another prescription more potent than this, 
and needing considerable caution in its use, and one 
indeed that should only be tried by an attentive, careful,, 
considerate, grown-up person, is that which Mr. Smith 
describes in his " Canaria " as having pursued with com- 
plete success, namely — " dissolve a penn)nvorth of white 
precipitate powder into half a teacupful of warm water,, 
making a solution which, with a small brush, dress each 
bird thoroughly all over, taking special care the mixture 
does not get near or into the eyes, ears, nostrils, or beak. 
Wash the whole off with soap and warm water, wrap 
Dick in flannel till nearly dry, when place his cage before 
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a fire, protected from every possible draught by flannel 
hangings. His plumage will look all right again as soon 
as the bird is quite recovered from the effects of this 
saturation." I do not for a moment doubt the value and 
efficacy of this treatment in the hands of skilful operators, 
but should myself be afraid of trying the remedy on my 
own birds. The lotion is a rank poison, and great pre- 
caution must be taken against its falling within the reach 
of children or ignorant persons. 

Bear in mind however that there is no reasonable 
excuse whatever for the existence of this pest It is a 
superfluity of your own creation, and all this trouble in 
behalf of your poor birds is utterly uncalled for. Pre- 
vention is far better than ciure, and the persistent 
application of boiling water and proper care, in short of 
the practice of incessant cleanliness throughout your 
arrangements and daily details, will prove an unfailing 
antidote against parasites of every description. I have 
kept birds for many years and never once have I en- 
countered a red mite ! Thanks to the assistance of 
imlimited boiling water, cleanliness, good food, fresh 
air, plenty of sunlight, baths, and unsparing atten- 
tion, that is of course personal trouble. A person 
once overhearing me make this speech, immediately 
chimed in with the information that she never had 
either, " except of course when birds are nesting, when 
naturally you must always expect to find a knot or 
two of red mites under the breeding boxes." But why at 
this particular time more than at any other allow these 
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vermin to hold high carnival ? Take my advice, have* 
nothing to say to them under any circumstances what- 
ever. Bear in mind that dirt and disease are synony- 
mous terms, and mean idleness and reprehensible^ 
neglect 
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BREEDING. 



To insure beauty in the young birds you design to rear, 
extreme care and thoughtful consideration is necessary 
in the selection of the parents. For success you must 
observe the rules of contraries. And it is far more 
satisfactory when undertaking the trouble of breeding 
Canaries or any other birds, to endeavour to procure the 
finest varieties ; it involves a small increase of outlay 
in the first instance, but ultimate pecuniary profit is con- 
siderably indreased by the rearing and sale of valuable 
kinds, to what you receive for the more ordinary species. 
For instance, suppose that at the commencement you 
purchase a pair of pure Belgians, valued at a guinea, 
and that you succeed in raising, say four chicks, selling 
these again each at the price you gave for the parent 
birds, you find that you have not only reimbursed your- 
self for the original expenditure, but actually made two 
guineas by the transaction 1 When more cock than hen 
birds be desired, Dick should be younger than his mate ; 
if he be two, and she five years old all the better: 
when both parents are the same age, or the hen not the 
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eldest, then fewer male chicks than female will be the 
result. The rule of contraries is as follows : — ^two rich- 
coloured Canaries produce light-hued offspring ; mealy 
parents cause the young to be white j and when both are 
crested the chicks are all bald ! Now, if an orange 
smooth-headed cock be mated with a buff-crested hen, 
the little ones will be jonque, and mostly all endowed 
with a tuft If two birds of crested lineage (though only 
one with a visible top-knot) be paired together, every one 
of their offspring will possess the adornment desired. 
By "crested lineage" of course I mean belonging to a 
crested stock, themselves the children of tufted parent- 
age on both sides ; most distinctly be it understood, not 
^ach possessed with an apparent^ well-marked appendage 
of their own. It is exceedingly strange and inexplicable 
why this should be the unfailing rule, but that such it is 
is an undisputed fact, and endorsed by all who are best 
acquainted with birds and have longest attended to the 
breeding of Canaries. 

To be thoroughly successful in your nesting opera- 
tions, some attention must be paid to the bird's own 
preferences or antipathies. Accordingly, when placing 
them together, notice how they agree. If a furious fight 
be the prelude, the hen being the aggressor, and in an 
hour or two you find them seated close side by side, it 
is a sign they have paired, and you can leave them alone 
to their own devices. On the other hand, if after twenty- 
four hours they still persist in warfare, or the cock is the 
belligerent throughout, then separate them, placing them 
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apart in different cages, within sight and hearing of each 
other for several days, again reunite them, and you, 
generally speaking, will by this treatment succeed in 
reducing the rebels to terms. Should this plan also fail, 
give up the attempt altogether, and provide other mates, 
as the chances are that neither will pay sufficient atten- 
tion to their duties to rear the young brood, though they 
may be coerced into building nests. An attached pair 
will always hatch twice the number of birds that you can 
induce an averse couple to do. I have tried both ex- 
periments, and found the first by far the most profitable 
speculation. There is a very pretty, romantic idea, that 
if a bird loses its mate at the commencement of the 
season, it refuses to pair again that year ; but this I have 
practically experienced to be a popular delusion ! It 
mopes for some days, refusing to be comforted; place 
another companion however within sight and hearing, and 
behold! "first love" is forgotten, and a "second edition" 
substituted in its place ! 

For nesting purposes, a cock Canary should never be 
younger than two years old, as during the first twelve 
months of his existence he is not sufficiently robust to 
undergo the fatigue without detriment to himself, and 
entailing certain weakness on the young brood. At that 
age, also. Canaries are highly excitable and over anxious 
in temperament, and make themselves quite ill by taking 
no exercise, remaining motionless beside their mate 
for hours together, even neglecting necessary food, 
until their domestic cares are rewarded by the sight of 
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the chicks, or their energies and strength are prostrated 
by the terrible sickness. Again, in selecting birds for 
pairing, remember that the lighter the colour, the less 
robust the constitution ; therefore, whenever possible, let 
the hen bird be the darkest of the two, as the form of the 
cock and the colour of the hen are of the most con- 
sequence, " the male for the most part contributing the 
bones, and what may be called the locomotive organs, 
and the female those on which depend the skin, and 
consequently the feathers ; and the rule of contraries is 
more potent than the rule of harmonies." Mealy hens 
are much more weakly than the jonque varieties, are 
soonest attacked by sweating sickness, and the most 
liable to become egg-bound — at least, that has invariably 
been my own experience. The first nest of the season 
always occasions greatest trouble, as without care and 
attention the poor hen bird generally becomes egg-bound ; 
also, the first eggs deposited are, as a rule, valueless, 
therefore should always be thrown away at once, not to 
waste time by allowing them to be sat on for even one 
week, as they will only disappoint your hopes. Hen 
Canaries lay all through the summer if in good condition, 
even when the sexes be kept separated (though, of course, 
in this case the eggs are sterile) ; accordingly the trouble 
is far less to allow them to have proper nests and mates, 
than to be constantly casting birds' eggs out of the 
aviary. If left in, you will teach its inmates the dangerous 
and disagreeable trick of eating them up ! And for this 
very reason I never reserve any hen birds in my collec- 
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tion, except such as are destined for hatching, because 
unless paired they are so delicate, quarrelsome, and 
unhappy, requiring more patience and attention than I 
care to bestow. 

The breeding season nominally commences in Feb- 
ruary, although March or April are better months in which 
to begin operations, the weather being then more settled. 
The May birds are in every respect the finest, accordingly 
arrange your nest so as to insure the broods becoming 
hatched in May, and you will have nothing left to desire. 
Eight days after the Canaries have paired you may look 
for an ^%g^ and at the expiration of thirteen more after 
the last is deposited the first should be hatched. In 
another fortnight the chicks will begin to feed themselves, 
and when a month old they may be removed altogether. 
Continue the soft food, however, for at least five weeks 
longer, as a sudden change of diet will prove fatal ; that 
is to say in addition to the daily allowance of canary, 
rape, and hemp, place in their cage a vessel fiill of 
hard-boiled, chopped ^gg. Do not be in too great a 
hurry to throw away yoiu* Canary's eggs " because they 
are thirteen days old, and have not yet come to anything." 
I have known them as late as two days behind time in 
being hatched ; supposing you have three eggs in the nest 
therefore, allow an extra day for each, that ,is, keep them 
sixteen days and then break up that nest, as sitting longer 
on fruitless eggs will be injurious to the hen bird. From 
seven to nine in the morning are the hours between 
which Canaries deposit their eggs, never at any other 
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time ; the numbers varying from two to six in one nest. 
Invariably replenish the seed and water fountains over 
night, because if the hen does not find her breakfast ready 
waiting for her when she seeks it, she will unhesitatingly 
devour the eggs she has just laid 1 Also when these are 
twelve days old have a vessel of hard-boiled Qgg, yolk 
and white finely chopped together, prepared for the 
young birds to be hatched next morning between seven 
and nine, otherwise they will die of exhaustion while 
waiting for your tardy appearance at a later hour. Scru- 
pulous attention must be paid that the soft food given to 
the chicks be always sweet, as the slightest suspicion of 
sourness will h^ fatal to the fledglings. Some authorities 
recommend the use of soaked bread or biscuit, strained 
dry and mixed with the chopped tgg, I find that the 
latter keeps fresh longest when alone, and also that the 
young birds thrive better on it than on the two combined, 
in Canaries causing the colour to come more deep and 
bright. The smell is the great test of freshness ; in a 
clean, airy cage, the tgg, &c., keeps g(5od from morning 
till evening ; but in a stuffy, close atmosphere, or during 
sultry weather, it needs changing every two or three 
hours. Hemp-seed, when mixed with the other soft food, 
turns it sour more quickly than anything else. I therefore 
advise your putting the crushed seeds in a separate place 
for the parents to supply to their young as occasion arises, 
because as it must always be available ; this is the only 
alternative. 

Easy access to water supplies, facilities for thorough 
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ventilation, fresh air, plenty of sunlight, privacy and 
unbroken quiet, are the essentials to breeding. Allow 
only one person to superintend the cleaning and daily 
wants of a hatching cage ; several people prying about 
" to see how the burds are getting on," will provoke them 
to desert their nests ; to their keeper they become re- 
conciled, and soon pay no attention. Publicity is fatal to 
success, as it distracts the birds' attention from the duties 
before them; when disturbed by too much observation, 
they play with the building materials, destroy their nests, 
and even eat up the eggs and chicks ! Leave the birds 
entirely to their own devices all day, the cage hanging in 
a sunny window ; care must be taken, however, that the 
sunbeams do not rest on the nest itself, as their heat will 
addle the eggs, and also injure the health of the bird 
brooding over them. This particular portion of the 
cage should always be kept dark, cool, and airy, not 
draughty, for every sensible person knows there is as 
much difference between the two, as there is in night and 
day, or summer and winter. Have as much reflected 
light, or (provided it is not too powerful) even actual 
sunshine on that part where the cock bird (or the chicks) 
reside, as you please, and the more the better both for 
health and spirits. 

The best site for a breeding cage is a quiet, sunny 
lumber room, imdisturbed by visitors, whether in the 
shape of human beings or cats, rats, and mice. Unfre- 
quented places, however, as well as being the most 
desirable situations for your breeding establishment, are 
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also usually the chosen abodes of rats and mice, re- 
lentless persecutors of the feathered race, and keen 
appreciators of " eggs and young fowls " for their break- 
fasts; therefore take the precaution of keeping your bird's 
domicile suspended by a slender cord out of reach of 
these vermin, in preference to placing it upon any article 
of furniture, easily accessible to them by climbing. Per- 
fect quiet is as absolute a necessity as privacy, the 
slamming of a door, or the sound of any loud, sudden 
noise being quite enough to kill the young in the Qgg^ 
and also when just hatched. 

For real profit, do not pair more than one couple of 
birds at a time within the same space. Several con- 
fined in a cage waste time, play with and spoil each 
others' preparations, make mistakes as to which nest 
belongs to them and which to a neighbour, and if they 
find eggs where they fancy they left fledglings, or vice 
versa^ unhesitatingly toss everything out and march off in 
high dudgeon to occupy another more to their taste, no 
matter whether or not this be already engaged ! Of 
course, frightful fights and endless breakages are the result ! 
One cock may be mated with two hens, but never with 
advantage, the broods being less numerous, robust, and 
handsome. Preference must naturally be shown for 
the society of one or other of his consorts ; and conse- 
quently the least popular, feeling aggrieved and jealous, 
seeks occasion, whenever opportunity offers, for quarrel- 
ling with the favourite, and spiting her by destroying her 
nest and its occupants. In the case of one cock and 
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hen, the duty of feeding the chicks devolves on him; 
now, when he has two wives, poor Dick cannot possibly 
bestow equal time in opposite places, to, say, eight 
fledglings at once ! The two hens, on the other hand, 
becoming tired of fulfilling their own as well as the cock's 
obligations, soon neglect the young ; accordingly, neither 
family receive a necessary share of nourishment sufficiently 
often, and therefore die of hunger and exhaustion, even 
when old enough to be nearly fledged. When possible, 
keep only a single couple in a breeding cage in the same 
room. Two cages full of nesting birds often cause dis- 
appointment by taunting each other to fight and make 
disturbances, instead of quietly each minding their own 
business. For instance, suppose on one wall be suspended 
the home of a pair of Green Canaries, and on the other, 
opposite these (or anywhere beside them, or within sight 
or hearing), a pair of Cinnamons ; Mr. Cinnamon will 
hoot at the performances of Mr. Green, till the latter, in 
a fury, chases his unhappy mate all round the cage, 
pecking and shrieking at her within an inch of her life, 
and vice versa, till you are compelled, for the sake of 
peace, to effect a separation ! In wholesale breeding, on 
the other hand, there is safety in numbers. If from fifty 
to a himdred pairs of birds be allowed to nest in separate 
cages all in the same room, individual spites are lost 
^sight of among the feathered rivals, none can apply 
chance impertinent twitters as intended /<?rj<?;M5/ rudeness, 
and the sound of so many conflicting voices neutralizes 
^11 bad effects. Some birds are inveterate egg-smashers 
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and egg-eaters. I have kept Canaries for many years, 
but as yet never had the misfortune to possess any of 
this objectionable class of— " cannibals," I must call 
them, to devour their own kind ; and I cannot help 
thinking the fault must originally lie at the door of their 
owner, who has allowed them to grow into these imnatural 
tricks by deprivation of other more proper bird employ- 
ments. However, once the fault is acquired thoroughly,. 
I am told it is hopeless of cure, and in that case your 
only alternative will be to treat the devourer very much 
as you do the chicks themselves — namely, place them in 
a separate compartment, wired off securely from the 
nest, but where easy access to food is attainable. 
Thus the bird will be ready to wait upon his mate when 
she calls him, at the same time he is prevented harrying 
the nest's contents. Some authorities recommend the 
removal of each tgg as it is laid, and substituting in their 
place china models ; then, either rearing the former by 
artificial means as best they can, or else restoring them 
to the nest when the hen is ready to sit. I should not 
adopt either plan with my own aviary, as the less hatching 
birds are meddled with the better. The separation of 
the destructive spirit from a chance of working his con- 
genial mischief, I am sure is the better mode of the two, 
and one, moreover, likeliest to prevent disappointment 
in its ultimate results. With patient perseverance a bird 
may be broken of any habit, and I believe, if it were 
tried, this too might completely be overcome. Punish 
an offender at once, and each time he does what yoa 
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will not have, and you will find it is perfectly won- 
derful how, even amongst the " stupid " feathered tribes,, 
"mind " must in time always subjugate mere " body." For 
instance, suppose the delinquent be caught in the very 
act, hiss at him, so that his feathers be all blown about 
with the breath; poke your finger through the bars, 
nearest to him till he flutters away from point to point 
to escape from their menace ; draw them once or twice 
sharply across to rattle the wire to claim attention, then 
finish the lesson by a good round scolding in a tone of 
voice you never use towards your birds otherwise; or 
else splutter the wrongdoer suddenly with a bmsh full of 
cold water. He will quickly understand what you mean 
by such unwonted proceedings ; and as I suppose I must 
not say birds have " conscience," at least " instinct " and 
memory, its equivalent, will speedily convince Dick of 
the "sinfulness " of going contrary to his keeper. Punish- 
ment, however, should never be administered except 
when actually needful A bird's "spirit" is as readily 
cowed as its health or life destroyed, both being equally 
impossible to recover. Again, defiance is also sooa 
learnt. Once the pupil ascertains you mean nothing but 
your own pleasure by teazing him, he in his turn will 
study to become a nuisance towards you — insist upon 
bathing when perhaps he observes some extra carefully 
got up tie near himself adorning your attire, and take- 
good care, too, directly to shake the damaging drops well 
upon it from off his own wet plumage ; hoist some piece 
of faded chickweed to the top perch, and adroitly work 
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it through the baxs till it fall full upon whoever sits 
pre-occupied beneath his cage within reach ; or, may 
be, wait cunningly till he perceives you are very busy 
writing by him, then send a hail shower of seed and 
sand smartly over your paper, filling ink and pen alike 
till you are driven to stop and move him, when Dick 
will peal into exulting song. I have known the culprit 
triumphantly perform each of these vagaries when he 
has the mind to make himself disagreeable. Birds in 
bad case do not indulge in such caprices of retaliation \ 
they are too subdued already by want and suffering. 
Only when in exuberant health does this spirit of 
deliberate mischief enter into their range of enjo)niient. 

The larger your breeding cage, the healthier for its 
occupants. A free circulation of air and plenty of space 
for exercise, are great desiderata. When the surrounding 
atmosphere is close and hot, the young birds die just as 
the quills are peeping through, from the fact of the 
natural moisture of the skin becoming absorbed and 
dried up. In health, the appearance of naked birds 
should be deep pink or red; the darker the colour, the 
better sign of the future plumage developing into feathers 
of rich tone. When the skin, instead^ of looking limp, 
soft, and shiny, grows hard, tightened, and paler from 
day to day, the chicks are probably dying from the cause 
above mentioned. Take them up tenderly in your hand, 
so as not to break the brittle, fragile flesh, and, with a 
large wide paint-brush gently touch them all over lightly 
with olive oil ; or else, as they must die at any rate, try 
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the effect of holding them a few moments in warm water, 
^t the same time gradually have the temperature of the 
room lowered. The applications soften and moisten the 
skin, supplying the want produced by the unwholesome 
air around them, and has saved the lives of many appa- 
rently doomed birds. 

No breeding cage ought to be less than twenty-four 
inches long, and fourteen wide. Each one should be 
furnished with at least two nest boxes, for the hen fre- 
quently commences laying again ere the firsf brood are 
old enough to dispense with her care, in which case she 
will sacrifice them without remorse, -either by tossing out 
the poor little naked creatures, to make room for their 
successors, or else calmly construct a new nest on top of 
the live chicks 1 When the hen is engaged building the 
second structiure, the cock undertakes her duty of tending 
the forsaken fledglings, feeds and warms them at the 
same time that he waits on his mate with untiring fidelity. 
A division in the breeding cage, for the benefit of the 
young burds when they have outgrown the nest (that 
is when a month old), and are yet too young and help- 
less to be entirely deprived of parental care, is also 
another necessity. Both parents will in turn supply 
their needs through the bars. In this compartment 
put a small store of soft food, seeds, and water to tempt 
•the chicks there confined, to copy what they see their 
seniors doing, and thus more quickly learn to shift for 
themselves. There is no plan for training a bird to be- 
come independent, so good, speedy and sure as that of 
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placing him at six weeks old in an aviary containing: 
only full grown birds. His companions will treat him 
with most amusing kindness and consideration, wait on 
all his wants, feed, caress, and make the greatest fuss 
imaginable; the hens especially distinguishing themselves 
by their assiduities ! 

If my readers do not ahready possess a breeding cage 
I cannot too strongly urge on them to invest in what are 
known as the German metallic, enamelled kind ; whether 
single or double, made to order or kept in stock, nothing 
can equal their beauty, use, healthiness and imquestion* 
able superiority over any other ever invented. 

For nest boxes nothing is more pernicious to the health 
of a burd than the thoughtless employment of glass, china, 
or metal constructions. Being absorbants they deprive 
the hen's body of more animal heat than it is at all 
good for her to lose. The process of warming her 
nest at the cost of checking the circulation and reducing 
vital heat by the chilling contact from without, is of 
course most exhaustive, prejudicial, and altogether objec- 
tionable, and should be avoided. Wickerwork baskets 
afford insects many opportimities for lodging in unper- 
ceived ; saddlecloth for lining, and circular leather nests,, 
recommended by some persons " because they last one 
season " (aye, or I may add, a dozen, but not clean and 
wholesome), are equally undesuable, as they cannot be 
washed in case the leather and felt become detached ; 
accordingly they engender vermin and become disagree- 
able both to look at and smell. Wood is a non-conductor. 
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also a close-grained substance, and is without exception 
the best of all for breeding boxes. Easily kept pure and 
fresh, and quickly warmed, it affords no violent shock 
of cold to the most sensitive of Canary's constitution. It 
should be four inches long and broad, and two deep, as a 
shallower support is apt to upset, and a larger size is not 
so comfortable. 

Finely picked cow-hair, moss, and white wool are the 
materials generally supplied for building, and sold at 
ironmonger's and basket shops in string nets for two a 
penny. They are of course always dusty, and require 
•careful overhauling and exposiure to heat either of fire or 
water, to insure destruction of any lurking insects. Add 
to these, for lining, a supply of Canary's soft feathers 
collected during the moulting season, and your nest will 
look beautiful Never use the same materials twice, as 
they become foul and saturated with perspiration the first 
time of service, and even sorting and picking over will 
not prevent it being less unhealthy for the hen to sit on 
again. Let the supply be unlimited. Far better give too 
much than too little, and the birds themselves are the best 
judges of what constitutes a comfortable nest A scanty 
allowance drives them to build on the ground ; even if the 
right place be selected, the surface of the nest box is then 
so hard that the eggs are liable to get broken, or when 
hatched, the tender skin of the chicks becomes so fretted 
that they cannot survive. Oblige a hen that shows a 
determination to take up its abode on the tray to relinquish 
her wishes in obedience to yours. If she builds on the 
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ground you cannot possibly clean the cage properly ; and. 
further, that situation is too much within easy reach of cats, 
rats, and mice. Hen birds invariably destroy their nests, 
half a dozen times at least before they finally settle. One 
I possessed made a point of pulling down everything the 
cock built up, behaving in this manner for a whole week,, 
and only desisting the day before she commenced laying. 
Like Penelope with her web, this Canary every evening 
unravelled what it had cost her a morning and afternoon 
to weave. Her mate all the while being kept in an agony 
of distress most comical to witness. Each season and 
every time she nested she indulged in these eccentricities, 
and nothing would induce her to conduct her operations^ 
in an orthodox manner or otherwise than as she chose. 
Being a successful and devoted mother, I permitted her 
the indulgence of her harmless vagaries without inter- 
ference on my part Allow no excrement to remain on 
or inside the nest itself, as it is very acrid, burning the- 
skin of the fledgings ; bear in mind that if the skin of a 
chick is in any way injured, nothing can save its life ; 
death is the certain result It is very easily torn or 
chafed, and you cannot take too much care in this , 
particular. 

Beware of tin receptacles for soft food ; they corrode 
so quickly, and even when quite new and clean the faint 
metallic smell vitiates the contents far sooner than china, 
glass, or earthenware. 

Accustom your birds to extreme regularity in cleaning 
and feeding times, otherwise leave them entirely alone 
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to their own devices. Clean the cage very frequently. 
When wooden, turn out the birds and plunge the whole 
apparatus into camphorized boiling water at least once a 
week, tray, superfluous nest box, everything, walls, wires, 
roof, and all ; the wires, perches, and tray should be done 
each alternate day, for i need not here again remind my 
readers that daily clean perches, seed vessels, &c, are as 
requisite as daily food ; and this as much in a breeding 
cage as in any other. After washing carefully, dry down 
the walls, roof, wires, both partitions, inside and out, nest 
boxes, perches, seed vessels, every part, with a rough duster. 
The food vessels especially must be kept pure and free 
from all moisture. New egg put into the place from 
which sour stuff has been removed will instantly turn bad 
except this be strictly observed. Between each fresh nest, 
boil the boxes, baskets, or whatever you use for holding 
the nest. Camphor sprinkled upon the wood beneath 
the building materials is a specific against red mites. 

When nesting I always give my birds a bath during the 
first week after their eggs are all laid, the first three days 
of building, and again when the chicks are covered with 
quills. The procedure is unusual I admit, and directly 
contrary to any printed advice on the subject It requires 
wisdom when to refirain and when to allow, and careless 
people, or such as only superficially attend to their birds, 
will do well not to copy my example, as in their hands it 
would be unsafe. I therefore address these remarks solely 
to a genuine bird lover. Shut the parent birds out of the 
nest compartment, either turning them loose into a room 
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or else the body of the cage itself until their ablutions are 
satisfactorily completed and they are quite dry again, 
when allow them to resume their labours in peace. Baths 
must on no account be indulged in at the time the eggs 
are about to be laid, nor again when these are a week 
old, because in the first instance the Jaen will become egg- 
bound and die, and in the second, the possible chill 
•communicated from the hen's newly washed plumage 
will kill the chicks instinct in the tggy and prevent their 
becoming hatched at all. For some days a quick ear may 
•always detect the yet unhatched bird chipping against his 
•shell ere he emerges through it. Under any circumstance be 
•scrupulously cautious that the parents really are dry before 
you give them access to the nest ; and whatever you do, 
fitver allow your birds to run the risk of exposiure to 
damp or draughts. Baths and exercise are unfailing anti- 
dotes to sweating sickness and red mites. Let the breed- 
ing cage door be opened every day. In birds " worth 
their salt," paternal love cannot err as to the time it is 
safe to leave their young without their nestling protection. 
Both parents in turn guard the nest ^nd indulge in 
exercise, therefore half an hour in every twenty-four hours 
spent soaring unfettered round their own particular room, 
will be gratefully appreciated, and also have a most bene- 
ficial effect on the health of the devoted pair, if before 
they are liberated proper precautions be taken that 
ever3^ing in any way likely to injure is first carefully 
removed. For instance, all possibility of a caf s intrusive 
presence, flowers covered over or placed altogether 
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outside, scissors sheathed, knives shut, windows and 
door secured, to prevent escape and a consequent miser- 
able death of starvation and cold j ink-bottles closely 
stoppered ; and a searching glance sent over each shelf 
that nought shall lurk there overlooked, which, if pecked 
at, will make the careless, happy, "free" regret the 
moment of their last flight ; because you must bear in 
mind always, whatever Dick comes across in his travels, 
his insatiable curiosity will personally examine with beak 
and claw. 

As regards the climate suitable and desirable for a 
breeding cage, I refer my readers to the remarks made 
by the Rev. F. Smith in his " Canaria." " Too much 
heat is as much to be avoided as too much cold, making 
the hens sickly, producing weakening perspirations in- 
jurious to their health, as well as causing their young to 
be delicate, and difficult to rear." Aim therefore at 
an even temperature, free from cold and chilling draughts, 
and also from great heat and closeness ; nothing being 
more prejudicial than great and sudden changes of 
climate. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 



No person, except those who have kept birds for any^ 
length of time, and have studied them carefully, could 
ever suppose or imagine the immense diversity of 
" character" that exists even amongst the same species of 
our domestic and commonest feathered favourites. The 
contradictory qualities exhibited in an aviary containing 
only half-a-dozen birds, affords amusement sufficient to 
while away many an idle hour. How inquisitive, active, 
imitative, affectionate, and " larky " are some I others, 
again, greedy, selfish, unobservant, and self-indulgent! 
I kept one Canary eight years, alternately in solitude 
and society; he was a confirmed hermit in his tastes, 
preferring isolation to the charms of any companionship 
whatever. Alone, he was affectionate, lively, and con- 
tent; in an aviary, he made himself hated by the hen 
birds, and bullied by all those of his own sex I Timid 
to a degree, he would be frightened out of his wits 
by any of his friends opening their eyes at him, whereas 
his owner might handle him as often and as long as 
he pleased, without arousing the slightest alarm! His 
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•son, on the other hand, was merry and popular in a 
crowd of other birds of various kinds, as his father was 
the reverse. Everlastingly feeding or being fed by his 
neighbours, personally investigating ever)rthing, copying 
the notes of each wild bird he overheard, fl3dng about 
and singing from dawn till dark, and even after— for gas 
or candle-light was always the signal for him to re- 
commence his droll antics, and wake up the entire 
aviary. This Canary was so irrepressible that nothing 
daunted him, bursting into ringing song on a noisy, 
rattling, railway truck, after a long night journey from the 
South of England to the Highlands. 

" Study the disposition of your bird ; many a good 
Canary has been lost through this being neglected," and 
<io not believe people when they tell you this or that 
species is " always mopish." Depend on it poor Dick is 
sick, dull, or unhappy, if he persists in sulking. When 
in sound health and proper condition, it is perfectly 
unnatural for any of the feathered tribe ever to be other- 
wise than absolutely lively and gay, even on dark days, 
and during moulting. 

We once had the misfortune to lose a hen Canary 
when her chicks were only a week old. Unwilling to let 
these die, we reared them as best we might until fledged, 
feeding them once every quarter of an hour by means of 
a quill containing biscuit, soaked and moistened with 
yolk of tgg and water. One died, and the other lived to 
become my inseparable companion. Never in his cage 
except at night, I carried him unfettered, everywhere 
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about the house and garden, on hand or neck. He 
knew my; voice so well, that if I was upstairs, he down,, 
and his cage door open, I had only to call, and whirr — a 
flutter of wings — and happy Dick was once more in his 
old place upon my shoulder ! His great delight was to 
perch on the pen with which anyone was writing, and do 
his utmost to catch the flying nib ; if successful and 
rewarded by a beakful of ink, away went Dick splutter- 
ing and scolding with rage, and forgetful of the past, 
repeat the experiment at the very next opportunity. He 
was equally fond of prancing about on the keys of a 
piano, becoming furious when an octave or scale passage 
for a moment cut short his amusement Another 
favourite trick was to insist on bathing each time he saw 
me meddling with water, and when dripping wet, flying 
to get warmed and dried on my neck and hair, grumbling 
with all his might if not allowed. This absurd bird 
showed a passion for being kissed, the colour and soft- 
ness of the lips seeming to excite his curiosity, for the 
command to " kiss me, Dick," was always imhesitatingly 
responded to. Caress his head, back, or wings with the 
mouth and he was highly affronted, but a proffered kiss 
instantly caused him to strain up as high as possible on 
his toes to comply with the request, which positively 
appeared to give him delight I trained him by this 
means to pay his respects to me, the first thing in the 
morning, before taking his breakfast The cage door was 
opened for him when he was still asleep, I meanwhile 
retreating out of sight into Bedfordshire. When I 
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called him, a very drowsy chirrup was the first re- 
sponse, followed by a flight to my pillow, a caress 
-dnd short speech on his part, and then a return home, 
to fortify himself by an attack on the seed and water 
supplies. And at night again it was the same thing; 
he would perch on his door, sing a small, happy song, 
crane up and place his beak between my lips, then go 
back, put " his head under his wing, poor thing," and off 
to the " land of Nod" without further notice. He under- 
stood as well as possible when he was naughty; for 
instance, on the mantel-piece stood a valuable fossil, 
which Dick delighted in pecking at, perfectly knowing 
he was forbidden to touch it, imder any pretence ; he 
would stealthily creep to it, and when driven off, away he 
hopped, vehemently protesting he meant no harm ; then 
your attention becoming diverted from him by other 
matters, he would bide his time, return to his prohibited 
plaything, and triumphantly attract your notice to his 
work of destruction by shrill calls of defiance. He always 
littered this peculiar and unmistakable cry whenever he 
<lid anything naughty, never otherwise, as if he appeared to 
"be aware he had no right thus to misbehave himself. It 
was a remarkable sound, and persuaded those who knew 
him best that instinct, in him at least, was seemingly very 
closely allied to reflection or thought, and that he realized 
the meaning of the words addressed to him. How else 
rdid Dick understand he should not peck a fossil when he 
might a glass vase, or be allowed to dirty his cage and 
jiot a book or table ? 
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To my great regret I finally lost my little yellow friend ;. 
not from any personal carelessness, nor yet from a cat's 
evil designs — the usual fate of treasured pets — both 
being impossible with birds properly thought for and 
tended. Shame that it should ever be that so helpless^ 
dependent, and confiding a creature can fall a constant 
victim to the marauding feline race ! It ought not to be,, 
and it need not, that a living plaything like a bird is, 
could thus die, if only his guardians would take the 
trouble to place themselves in his position ; consider a 
cat for him in the same light as they would a tiger in 
reference to themselves, and then none will hear more of 
that oft-told piteous tale, " Nothing was left, I found in 
the morning when I came down, except a few feathers 
scattered about, which we can only suppose is the last 
we shall see of poor Dickie." Of course " the cat " is 
always to blame, all the world knows, for everything,, 
from burglary, theft, and breakage, down to bird stealing; 
but at least the last crime will wholly cease off the face 
of the earth, if people keeping feathered favourites wilL 
but recollect cats are " inferior tigers," so to speak, on a 
small scale ; and as they themselves would never dream 
of living in a bathing machine, within sight of some half- 
dozen fine specimens of these animals independently^ 
promenading the sands quite loose and very hungry,, 
neither should they in common justice presume to think 
of dooming what is in their power to such an existence,^ 
and its inevitable consequences. 

People would laugh outright at the crazy suggestion o£ 
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maintaining rabbits, ferrets, weasels, and poultry caged 
together, or of keeping white mice and owls mider 
similar conditions; neither would any hear of folding 
sheep and pet wolves in one pen ; yet, as a matter of 
course, no one thinks twice of favourite cats and birds 
enjoying the same home ; and if the former, following its 
inevitable natural instinct, preys on the latter, what a 
sad " surprise " it becomes ! The carelessness of such a 
course, however, in sober earnest, is disgraceful ; for why 
cannot one " idol " at a time be deemed sufficient ? And 
how can those who pretend to the possession of a heart 
more practically valuable than merely to act as a regularity 
clock to the rest of the human machinery, presume upon 
such inexcusable cruelty? 

To return. Dick was in the habit of flying out to his 
keeper wherever he might be, the garden even being free 
to his unrestricted rambles as fancy might lead, or 
affection and caprice allure, if only / were there. He 
would take flights for instance to the neighbouring walls, 
or in the air round and round your head like a pigeon, 
and refuse absolutely to be caught, but a call, or a finger 
politely and respectfully held out to him as a perch, 
would instantly restore him to reach. Too proudly free 
to submit to the indignity of capture, Dick would at once 
stoop to an appeal to his " reason." Once he flew quite 
away, I believe on purpose to tease, as he knew better 
evidently, by his defiant manner of doing it, and a 
servant was sent in search, as it was too far off, and 
moreover, in too public a place for any irate owner to 
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tramp in quest Again blind to all advances as usual, 
except alone of her proffered hand, and on that, master- 
ful Dick at last triumphantly rode home, with no other 
restraint to prevent further escape, and after having 
occasioned everybody a most provokingly unnecessary 
amount of trouble, consciously chattering his explanations 
and excuses like any magpie all the way. 

It was always quite enough for this Canary that he saw 
me ; in a moment, through open door or window, the 
tiny inseparable follower would alight on shoulder or 
hair, proudly aware of his own enterprising spirit, gaily 
to plume himself, where and as long as he thought fit — 
the hair being his favourite resort, simply because he 
knew that was the sole place not permitted him. Love 
of contrariness and disobedience is, you observe, not 
exclusively confined to the higher animals, my hero 
possessing both in an eminent degree. He had been let 
out of his cage one morning according to his wont, un- 
fortunately however, unobserved by the household, and 
pursuing his habit of rushing to me, when nowise wanted, 
not being familiar with the front of the house, as he was 
with the back, and becoming confused in his small 
"bumps of locality" at not hearing my voice, which 
never failed as a lure to return, Dick, alas, altogether lost 
himself in the vain endeavour to find his way home 
again. He was seen many miles away, as in his tame- 
ness he made conciliatory advances towards a stranger 
who tried to catch the truant ; but poor birdie, he in his 
turn involimtarily frightened the would-be captor by such 
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unnatural display of the lack of all fear at a human 
being's so near presence, the man, though close enough to 
handle Dick, which he certainly would have allowed 
himself to be, in sudden panic " lest perhaps he might 
hurt the trustful fearless little creature," fairly turned on 
bis heel and left him where he was, to his own devices. 
And I arrived some while after upon the scene, only to 
hear the adventure recounted as " something no canny,'* 
but alas I too late ever again to behold my inseparable 
companion, although I sought him diligently for long. 
Half a Linnet, and exceedingly pugnacious and assertive, 
I do not fear, however, that he did not speedily fraternise 
with " the tuneful choirs " of the neighbouring woods, as, 
unlike thoroughbreds, he would be far less likely on that 
very account to succumb to the common destiny of thus 
lost Canaries — certain death from the exposure and de- 
privation of the unaccustomed wild life in the open air. 

Many aviary birds annually effect their permanent 
■escape. All the ordinary species. Canaries inclusive, 
when not high bred, acclimatise, and finally mingle with 
the other "free" tribes, imtil at least the inclement 
autumn sets in, and rigorous winter, when many must 
succumb, as they do. Intelligent observant gardeners 
frequently tell how such and such an one's cherished 
"lost" pet is constantly seen dodging amongst their 
fruit trees, and "has their eye upon him too, sir, the 
destructive little varmint ; they wishes they might catch 
him, that they does, and he shouldn't leave his cage 
no more in that hurry, that they'd promise, sure." One 
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we had escaped, how I never could make out, being, 
imder the painful suspicion it was "accidental done 
on purpose," and after remaining absent, "lost" in a 
garden, and "spotted" by its watchful guardian him^ 
self, lured in vain by every delicacy placed in a cage to 
tempt re-entrance, as unaccountably reappeared, as dusky 
as a sweep, covered with mud and mire till he looked a 
diminutive blackbird, and wild as a savage untamed. 
He had it appeared, afforded a morning's amusement to 
numerous observers, fighting a succession of battles with, 
the sparrows, and having beaten them, ignominiously 
chased the discomfited enemy to their refuge beneath the 
eaves, and then further becoming entangled by the syren 
tones of his own aviary full of sisters, bathing on the lawn 
as they always did in the summer, fell an easy prey once 
more into the hands of his rightful owner, who had to 
allow him even more licence in an empty room, to let 
off some of his exuberant spirits after such exploits, for 
the bird was frantic, and beat against a cage, at first, as 
though, in truth, he never had been accustomed to 
it before, any more than a real " wild denizen of the 
boundless sky." Besides, a bath was essential, and a big. 
one too, to make a " douce " yellow Canary once more, 
out of the dark object he had made of himself in his 
belligerent garden peregrination. 

Another bird in our aviary was a very beautiful 
crested hen, who quite lost her heart to cantankerous 
Dick first mentioned, and it was most amusing to watch 
his insolent " cheeking " of all Crestie's pretty advances^ 
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and her supreme surprise at the Goth's want of taste, for 
the lady was a great belle in her small way, and decidedly 
admired and much sought after by the others, surly Dick 
alone excepted ; and he was far indeed from being equal 
to herself in looks or goodness ! Vainly the lovely little 
creature attitudinised in her best becoming and most 
graceful antics; Dick returned every courtesy by being as. 
rude as he could possibly be, and neither to be wooed nor 
won, he made himself extremely disagreeable. Yet Dick 
was crooked, plain and peevish, and she " an angel " of 
Canary charms and graces, and as capricious to please in 
other respects as any spoilt beauty of fashion ! Dick 
finally went " mad," as he deserved to do for his chur- 
lishness, and this circumstance served in large measure 
to console us for his ultimate loss. The last spring he 
spent in the aviary "Sulky," manifested symptoms of 
direst hatred against our hapless eyes. Their shine 
annoyed him so exceedingly, that, for no apparent rhyme, 
or reason, he would suddenly rush screaming in a rage 
from an opposite end of the room, to plant his claws, 
tenaciously on to the nose, and swoop down with savage 
beak upon the objects of his vindictiveness, refusing to 
be beaten off at all, unless almost by violence. The 
swiftness and precision of these attacks made them far 
from safe amusements, or always easy to ward off and 
guard against. A young relative who had the work of 
rearing this ingrate, and what was more difficult, of nightly 
catching him to restore him for safety to his sleeping 
quarters, being the sole individual who could, became in 
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consequence an object of his special aversion, for small 
fry are all alike it seems in their objection to retire into 
oblivion ! Accordingly whenever Dick saw his " nurse," 
away he flew provokingly for security from harm, to the 
very top of the pier glass, high out of reach, and from 
thence to the nearest picture frame, yards above the 
heads or hands of the tallest person who could stretch 
upwards after him, and there snug and pleased he would 
ireiterate the unmistakeable call note of danger, which 
otherwise he only applied as a warning of the presence 
of a cat. Men of eminence have stooped to tame mice, 
captives to make friends with the spiders in their den, 
and yet a bird is never supposed to be aught but below 
par as to intelligence, in comparison with everything else 
•created I 

"Crestie" had an amiable knack of setting the 
aviary by the ears. She was full of tricks as any 
little winged imp, and it was impossible to be up to 
her vagaries or guess their next outbreak and its manner 
»or time. Perhaps the whole bird community would be 
j)eaceful, and happy, amicable together as heart could 
wish, when lo I from some whimsical caprice, a peculiar 
Jow chirrup from the lady, which must have been ex- 
pressive of the direst impertinence in bird vocabulary, 
and each cock in the cage fiercely went to work to tear 
his neighbour to pieces, and the terrified hens cowered 
completely cowed in the corners, and she, triumphant 
spirit of the storm, hopped elately complacent amongst the 
best and most favourite places in their joint home. None 
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ever touched her, even when the unprovoked fray she 
had caused was at its worst. From pure malicious love 
of mischief this hen constantly thus raised the whirl- 
wind, until at last it became done so often it was neces> 
sary quite to separate her from the others whilst these 
moods lasted, and then the belligerents at once relapsed 
into their abnormal state of serenity and peace. 

Certain kinds of foreign birds are fierce in disposition. 
The Manikin, though not two inches long, I have fre~ 
quently witnessed hold a cage full at bay if minded 
to dine or bathe alone imdisturbed. Canaries three 
times his own size give a wide and respectful berth to 
the " little timpers " of this small oriental savage, as his 
manners when offended are most intimidating, flying like 
a tempest at what does not accord with his own notions 
of dignity. A Manikin will keep the upper hand for 
half an hour at a stretch in any aviary he chooses to 
domineer over. Cut-throats are greedy and disposed ta 
melancholy, whilst the gentle Silverbeaks and Waxbills. 
are retiring, docile, timid, affectionate, and always in 
amiable and courteous mood. In fact no collection can 
be complete without their bright presence, and they well 
repay cherishing, being most tameable. Love Birds, in 
my opinion, are heavy and unintelligent as uninteresting, 
and the Parakeet and gorgeous Sparrow tribes pugnacious 
and bad humoured. However since their brilliant and 
beautiful tints are indispensable to a choice aviary, a 
fancier* s sole alternative is to subdue their conflicting wills 
to his dominant own by the force of "moral suasion'* 
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and kindly, firm, careful vigilance. The great panacea 
for all ills in bird-land being the complacency secured 
by good living. 

Some birds are fanciful to a delightful degree, and 
refuse altogether to sing if they object to the papering of 
the room in which the cage is hung. Others again 
cannot be induced ever to keep quiet, and consequently 
pass half their time beneath piled up anti-macassars 
thrown successively at them, to frighten them into 
•silence. In the latter alternative, Dick speedily becomes 
reconciled to his fate, if blessed with a non-nervous 
temperament and rarely good constitution, and sings on 
just the same after a while, regardless entirely of his 
owner's incensed attempts to stop him. And quite right 
too ; familiarity breeds contempt, and the " golden rule " 
ought to be borne out also in our relations to depen- 
dants, rational and human or otherwise. Volumes 
might be filled with anecdotes illustrative of bird cha- 
racteristics, and yet still not all their curious traits be 
fully told. Nature is inexhaustible; and as not two 
blades of grass even are made exactly alike, so with 
disposition ; its shades are chameleon, and as innumerable 
and limitless as the rainbow drops of dew. Vain there- 
fore to enlarge or expatiate further in our proscribed 
space, any more varieties, in the hopes of more en- 
lightening our theme. The voluminous page of nature is 
ever open to the observant eye, and what is read therein 
for oneself, is always twice as graphically interesting as 
any written anecdote can hope to be. Go through the 
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world with senses alert to its beauties, and they will 
unfold and disclose themselves on every hand each step 
of your way ; as your knowledge of their haunts grows 
with the habit of seeing and hearing, and attending to 
the sweet secrets, the full use of your intelligence will 
daily spread for your enjoyment, until even the " insig- 
nificant " life of a bird becomes a poem of delight to the 
appreciative fancy of an awakened mind. 



CHAPTER X. 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF SOCIETY. 

By far the most economical plan is to keep two or 
more birds in the same cage ; it saves time, trouble, seed,, 
and sand. A dozen Canaries confined together are as 
litde care as one by himself, and vice versa, for in both 
cases equally you must daily supply food, water, baths and 
clean perches. When in solitary confinement and well 
tended Dick becomes dainty and fine, scatters his seed 
right and left, searching out only the tit-bits and refusing 
the remainder. Now if he have companionship you will 
generally find what one wastes the other eats up; the 
food vessels will not nearly so frequently require replen- 
ishing, and nothing but chaff will be found lying useless 
on the tray. Society makes them sing better and oftener, 
mope more seldom, and also gives you much less trouble 
in attending to your pets' daily wants. Instead of having^ 
half-a-dozen cages containing as many birds, each in 
solitary sulks, place them altogether in one, of course in 
summer time separating the sexes and keeping these 
carefully out of one another's sight and hearing, or fearful 
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battles will soon ensue; curiously enough the younger 
invariably attack the elder, who are the most bullied 
throughout in every collection of birds of varying ages. 
Those of either sex that you destine to live together 
during the summer, place all at once at the same time in 
an unfamiliar cage, in January, or certainly not a day 
later than the first week in February. In this month 
their spirits are low and " wintryfied," and least aggressive ; 
the pairing season being yet afar off, jealousy is not 
awake, and they speedily become amiable towards each 
other and contented with the arrangement, especially if 
the change of quarters be effected at dusk, when they 
are sleepy and indisposed to notice alterations, whether 
of companions, dwelling, or surroundings. After once 
^settling your biirds, do not take it into your head capri- 
ciously to remove one or another and restore it in an 
hour, day, or week or two, because then you will never 
succeed in maintaining peace in the aviary. His 
companions will forget him in the interval of his absence, 
imagine him a stranger, treat him as an interloper, and he 
must remain all throughout that summer a cruelly perse- 
cuted victim. Some birds are quarrelsome and refuse to 
live happily in society. If one thus proves himself 
unamenable to the conventionalities of cage life, remove 
liim for good, and treat him as you do the different sexes, 
by carefully keeping the offender out of sight and hearing 
of all his fellows, brothers, and sisters, otherwise his 
^' impudent blarney " will once more awaken fury in the 
calm serenity of the assembly* 

H 
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Watch the birds for a day or two when first put to- 
gether. Immediately they show symptoms of fighting, 
plunge them into total darkness by throwing a thick dark 
cloth all over the cage, taking it off when peace is restored. 
Do this without remorse each time and they will soon 
learn to behave well. A shrill screaming song and a 
succession of prolonged " wheeps " are always the prelude 
to a " shindy." The " war whoop " is unmistakable and 
should be attended to at once, I have known of broken 
legs and wings, torn out eyes, and even death, as the 
finale of inattention to this peculiar call. If exactly 
equal in point of numbers, cocks and hens may safely be 
caged together during August, to live in peace and friend- 
ship throughout the winter. Never however put one cock 
or one hen alone and unsupported amongst several other 
birds of the opposite sex, except quite in mid-winter 
and then only as long as the cold weather lasts. From 
March until the middle of June, between the hours of 
daybreak to about mid-day is the time for the most 
frequent and desperate battles. After that, generally 
speaking, they become more composed in behaviour. 
When you keep many birds in company, extra sur- 
veillance over the condition of the seed vessels will be 
required, as there is nothing so productive of discontent, 
bad temper, and ill-feeling towards each other, and so 
fruitful a theme for quarrelling, as having to endure the 
pangs of hunger. Short commons will engender dis- 
agreements sooner than any cause under the sun; it 
makes the birds very vicious and mischievously 
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inclined, prompting them to all kinds of evil deeds, as 
an outlet to their sufferings. 

Canaries are of most sociable and affectionate dis- 
position, agreeing perfectly with nearly any species of 
bird, whether foreign or otherwise. I once kept a 
collection of these with some tiny Manikins, Waxbills, 
Spice or Nutmeg birds. Silver Beaks, &c., &c., and it 
was a source of endless amusement to watch the kind 
protective care of the big Canaries towards their selfish, 
restless, elfin companions. Every night a Waxbeak might 
be found asleep between two stalwart Canaries, towering 
above it like gaunt policemen carrying off an infant 
tramp ! In the day-time, during cold weather, the 
diminutive Manikins, &c, unhesitatingly sought for 
warmth in the sheltered position of nestling exactly 
between good-natured Dick's long legs, and positively 
they were never sent away ! There is a strange story 
told concerning a certain Bullfinch belonging to a friend, 
that may not perhaps come amiss in this chapter. Bully 
was doomed by his owner to live in a very large aviary 
"in which were all manner of feathered things," as 
doubtless he himself would have described his com- 
panions, for Bully hated bird-kind, and infinitely pre- 
ferred the pleasure of his own society. Accordingly, to 
revenge himself for being caged with others, every night 
he slowly and quietly climbed up the sides of his abode 
till a spot was reached precisely above the heads of 
his sleeping brothers, when letting himself fall plump 
on their backs, he scattered the squalling, terrified 
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community to right and left, spitefully repeating this 
performance over and over again, until darkness cut 
short his career of amusement, and he came down to 
bed ! These incidents are positive facts, and surely 
testify to birds' powers of "thinking." A school-boy 
could not have devised a more ingenious method of 
annoyance than this Bullfinch, and there is many a 
selfish person who might be benefited by following the 
example afforded by the Canary in his devotion and pro- 
tection shown to those literally " beneath him." 



CHAPTER XL 



TAMING BIRDS. 



There is no royal road, no short, easy cut, no quick and 
trouble-free method of training and teaching birds. To 
tame birds, treat them with very little ceremony. Never 
frighten. Accustom them to seeing the hand as often 
in and out of their cages as you think fit to put it 
there, of course beginning this custom by degrees, as 
full grown birds are sometimes exceedingly timid, and 
a sudden change from your usual habits may terrify 
them to death. Commence when young; they will 
soon understand you mean them no harm, are merely 
attending to your own affairs, and are not bent on their 
capture. That lesson once thoroughly learned, they 
will become fearless and allow you to do as you please, 
without any useless fluttering. Be gentle and quiet in 
all your movements about the cage ; whistle or speak 
to the birds each time you are near, you will thus teach 
them to know your hand, voice, step from every other 
person's, and your appearance will always be greeted 
by a burst of loving chirrups. Never bang the cage even 
accidentally without stopping to hold a soft, little, 
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soothing, explanatory conversation with the trembling 
occupants. Kindness and notice will subdue the sulkiest 
and dullest bird in an incredibly short time. Mine are 
now so attached to me, that my foot is never heard on 
the stair, nor my voice in the hall, but it awakens a 
chorus continuing as long as I am suspected to be 
lurking in the neighbourhood, and dying away at last 
into a most plaintive wail, should I be prevented ap- 
proaching them to return my acknowledgments for the 
flattering attentions. 

To tame birds and to train them are totally distinct 
matters. For the former, persevering and unfailing 
kindness alone is necessary. To insure success in the 
latter, that is to say in training or educating them to 
perform tricks beyond their natural scope, two methods 
may be followed, of which I propose first giving an 
account of the simpler, more humane, efficacious, and 
also newer mode of procedure, before pointing out in a 
separate chapter the fallacy of the other most general 
and popular system ; I mean, alas ! the course of 
systematic and barbarous cruelty and mutilation practised 
with short-sighted policy, and for the purposes of sale 
by ignorant and unscrupulous persons. Ere we proceed 
to discuss this disagreeable subject however, let us turn 
our attention to the consideration of the pleasanter plan 
— indeed, the only one worthy the pursuit of a civilized 
being — namely, the cultivation of the natural power of 
imitation or mimicry, more or less an inherent quality in 
all animals. The fact of my method being unusual, is 
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not on that account an assurance of its unsoundness. 
At least give the experiment a fair trial ; even if fruitless 
no harm can result, and the chances are ten to one that 
complete success will reward the attempt. If you bear 
in mind the platitude that man himself, with all his 
vaunted pride of intellect, is only a great copyist, adopt- 
ing the habits of those around him, repeating their faults, 
speaking, acting, thinking, and living very much as 
Adam did before him ; that there is nothing new 
under the sun ; what man has done, man may yet do ; 
again, nearly all our boasted appliances of modern civil- 
ization, our inventions and our discoveries, have had their 
outlines dimly shadowed out before us in bygone ages. 
Extract the wisdom lurking in these remarks, and prac- 
tically apply them in your efforts in the training of a bird, 
you will speedily discover that patient perseverance and 
unwearying kindness can remove any obstacle, and 
when united to, and governed by, the faculty of mind, 
must prove invincible at all times, if directed towards 
the purpose of instruction, whether of human beings or 
of animals. 

All birds are not equally gifted with natural powers of 
voice and "intellect," if I may be allowed the term. 
Those worth teaching are objects of careful and laborious 
•search. As with ourselves, some have voices of small 
compass and no power ; others are sulky in disposition, 
.obstinate, or flighty, pay no attention to aught but their 
own amusement, altogether refuse to learn anything, and 
iiave no capacity for retaining what is once acquired; 
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many are hopelessly incorrect in time, tune, and notes. 
Take what trouble with them you may they will not, in- 
deed cannotj give the sound as they heard it from you. 
Some again are too delicate to endure the discipline and 
privation essential to their training. If a bird suffers in 
health or shows an incapability for learning, relinquish 
the attempt and let him live in peace. He cannot acquire 
what you desire to inculcate, and further efforts after his 
improvement will only prove so much time and labour 
spent in vain. Indeed one reason for the enormous 
prices asked for trained and artificially taught songsters,, 
such as the piping Bullfinch and his accomplished brother- 
hood, is found in this very difficulty of procuring a docile, 
good-tempered, robust, intelligent and teachable bird. 

As a rule, what one bird in an avairy will do the re- 
mainder will copy, and the only method of teaching a 
grown-up feathered dunce to perform tricks is to place 
him in a cage containing " educated " companions, sepa- 
rating him rigidly from all intercourse with any save his 
taught instructors till he has mastered his lesson. For 
instance a Siskin learned in the art of drawing up 
buckets, or a cart containing seed and water, put into a 
cage full of young birds, or else of fully grown Canaries, 
Bullfinches, and Goldfinches, having no food inside 
-within reach, would speedily teach his comrades to draw 
the cords whereby the supplies could be dragged up so 
as to be available. Example in the first instance, and 
hunger in the second, would prompt them to copy the 
Siskin's performance. Bechstein's anecdote of his two- 
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pet birds is an amusing illustration of this subject. One 
was an idle little vagabond, allowed to roam out of his 
cage as often as he felt inclined. The other lived chained 
to a stand, and was trained to procure its food by means 
of a lever pressed with its foot. Upon a certain day 
Bechstein forgot to supply the seed to the former, and 
was greatly interested in observing the uneducated bird> 
inspired by hunger, perch on his rival's trough, lift the 
lid with his claw, as he had seen the latter do, and take 
a hearty breakfast 1 He had actually noticed the pro- 
ceedings of his friend, taken them into consideration,, 
and followed the hint when urged by want. I feel sure 
if fanciers adopted the plan of placing a taught bird as 
instructor amidst a flock of chicks they would save them- 
selves and their charge much trouble, time, and distress,, 
and obviate many wearisome difficulties in the path of 
teaching birds amusing tricks. The younger the birds,, 
the shorter the time they take in comprehending the 
duties required of them. 

As regards the education of a bird's vocal powers,, 
hang his cage near that of a cultivated songster, of course 
taking care he is not disturbed by any other sounds 
save those issuing from his rival's throat until the task 
is acquired. Darkness is a great assistance to the acqui- 
sition of a singing lesson. For instance, if I were train- 
ing a Canary to sink like a Lark I should completely 
cover up the former's cage for an hour at a time, hanging 
the latter full in the sun to tempt it to perform its best. 
Dick would thus be compelled to give his silent undivided 
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attention to the Lark, until he became somewhat familiar- 
ised with the sounds. In an incredibly short time the 
Canary will first begin by incorporating a few notes of 
his rival's with his own song, and then, if you persevere 
in the attempt, the latter will be dropped altogether, and 
the other completely substituted in its stead. I once 
unintentionally hung a young hen Canary in a window 
where a Robin came daily to sing. For weeks when in 
his presence my bird remained perfectly still, all atten- 
tion, her head first on one side then the other. When 
Bobby flew away Dickie resumed her usual " avocations," 
and nothing came of it until one day I thoughtlessly 
placed her cage in a room where much noise of packing 
and scrubbing was going on. To my amazement and 
delight she burst into a perfect imitation of a Robin's 
song 1 The hen was a year old when this occurred, and 
therefore a living proof of two things : first, that it is 
possible to teach a fiill-grown bird; secondly, that hen 
Canaries have a capacity for singing, in spite of the 
numerous remarks to the contrary with which bird books 
are generally filled, Bechstein being the only exception ; 
for according to him they are the most apt and delightful 
of pupils, and of all the feathered race the quickest at 
picking up what they hear. 

The most usual method of training birds to sing is 
that which is pursued in Germany. It is tedious and 
protracted, requiring great patience, perseverance, and 
attention on the part of both teacher and pupil. Only 
very young birds are selected for instruction. Every 
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morning the trainer commences operations by first re- 
moving the food vessels, hides himself from sight, either 
behind a curtain or elsewhere, then sings, whistles, or if 
he can do neither musically, on a piano or bird organ 
plays a few notes at a time, slowly, distinctly, over and 
•over again, till the bird has perfectly and correctly caught 
the sound, and the seed is not restored until Dick has 
picked up one or two notes fluently and without hesita- 
tion. Nothing fresh is taught the pupil until he has 
satisfactorily mastered the former bar, because if once 
the lesson be incorrectly learnt, the trouble of unlearning 
the mistakes is infinitely worse than the original task. 
Better therefore, be over scrupulous as to exactitude at 
the commencement of the course than to slur over any- 
thing slovenly in the belief of its " coming all right by- 
and-by." That time never arrives, and mortification is 
the result. A lesson and its attendant starvation once 
•every day is amply sufficient for any bird. Immediately 
the desired tune falls on the trainer's ear, he rewards 
the minstrel with a feed of some dainty or favourite 
seed, and neither teaches him again nor deprives him 
of food any more for the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours. In Germany, Piping Bullfinches and the rest of 
their musically-accomplished brotherhood are " at their 
lessons " all through the autumn and winter, and sent 
in early spring in hundreds to England, and sold for 
fabulous sums, as much as ;£'2o being willingly given for 
a genuine " Prima Donna ! " It is the prettiest thing in 
the world to enter a room full of these little cultivated 
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songsters, and listen to the sweet silvery tones, all 
warbling different and old familiar airs ! It is a well 
understood fact, that artificially acquired melodies 
need to be carefully repeated to the birds daily during 
the moulting season. When this is neglected they be- 
come inaccurate, and sometimes forget altogether; thus 
a Canary, for whose note you may have thrown away 
pounds, will the first autumn after you have purchased 
him become reduced to the same value as before the 
commencement of his education ! 



CHAPTER XII. 



PERFORMING BIRDS. 



Who has not been frequently astonished and delighted 
at the marvellous feats of obedient skill many a time 
exhibited in our streets by troups of accomplished travel- 
ling birds? "Jones' Performing Canaries," "Browne's 
Collection of Feathered Actors," or " Robinson's Regi- 
ment of Winged Artillerymen," have on coimtless 
occasions collected crowds of wondering, open-mouthed, 
gaping, thoughtless idlers, and acted as traps to unwary 
purchasers. Have you ever considered how these are 
trained to perform the unnatural, seemingly "miraculous" 
duties, at the word of command? Have you ever 
marked the shrinking terror of the " actors " when their 
role is concluded, and they are returned to their cage, to 
be replaced by other trembling victims? The numb, 
still look of wing, tail, and head, the expressionless 
despair of the dim eye ? Do you not know that a long 
■course of persistent brutality has deprived the unhappy 
birds of hearing, sight, health, and all pleasure in his 
wretched little life ? Eyes scorched with red hot needles, 
4ill a filmy glaze makes Dick blind, enabling him to sing 
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alike night or day, being unable to discern light from 
darkness ! Hearing lost through having pistols fired, 
and sudden loud noises incessantly made near its head, 
rendering it so totally deaf, that he in his turn can 
submit to become " target" or " artilleryman" with equal 
equanimity. Again, when destined for "Blondin" 
or a "danseuse," educated in cages furnished during 
lesson time, every day, with red-hot perches, and 
compelled to dance in agony till the appointed task is 
learned, with the pitiless voice of its master, and what he 
means by certain inflections of tone ! Reflect on the 
weeks of torture, the months of cruelty, and if you 
possess the smallest spark of feeling, avoid the dreadful 
show, and do not give encouragement to the perpetration 
of such wanton brutality by patronising it with your 
presence and your purse. 

A highly trained performing bird is, without a doubt, 
fully worthy of fetching its own price, but I trust the few 
short words I propose addressing to the reason of a 
person capable of tormenting dumb creatures, for the 
purposes of paltry pecuniary profit, may carry conviction 
to his mind as to the fallacy of his system, and the 
uselessness of the needless suffering inflicted by him. 
His heart my appeal cannot attempt to touch, as a man 
unable to appreciate a higher motive in life than that of 
grovelling self-interest, is one utterly devoid of all 
capacity of feeling for others' pain. To maim any 
animal permanently, in order to teach it tricks from 
which natural instinct and timidity recoil, you must more 
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or less spoil its personal appearance, consequently de- 
preciate its price. If the senses be only partially destroyed, 
the effect in a while wears off, and your labour and time 
are thrown away to no purpose, requiring to be bestowed 
over again to induce the pupil to undertake its per^ 
formances. Can any additional trifling sum you ask to 
repay your trouble, adequately recompense you for this ? 
If you venture to demand a j//^/!?;?/ remuneration for the 
weeks wasted in twice repeating the barbarous practices 
essential to your object, its market value will be so 
heightened that no purchaser will readily give the sum 
most willingly offered for the poor bird before his beauty 
was so cruelly and inhumanly tampered with. Done 
once and "for good," a mutilated bird wears a dazed, 
stupid, ugly look, most repugnant to behold, which all its 
vaunted accomplishments will be unable to subdue. 

A fictitious loveliness may be imparted to an injured 
bird temporarily and for the sake of immediate sale, but 
if the unwary reader before completing his bargain will 
take his intended acquisition into his own ungloved 
hand, the flabby unhealthy feel of the bird's body will 
awaken his attention to the imposition, and defeat the 
fraud. Diseased birds are frequently painted and 
"trimmed" by plucking out unsightly feathers, then 
hung in a room heated and lighted to an unwholesome 
temperature ; they hop about and sing in feverish dis- 
comfort, and many an ignorant person falls a dupe to 
this trickery, buying what appears to be a beautiful, 
lively, healthy, richly-coloured bird, which on being taken 
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home, given a bath, and allowed to look natural, is 
speedily transformed into a miserable, dying object of 
pity — a delusion and a snare, and a thorough "do." 
Belgian Canaries are frequently dipped in chrome water 
to intensify their colour, a most injurious dye. Of course 
this practice is only followed by imscrupulous folk for 
the purpose of cheating. I once imwittingly bought three 
cocks which had thus dishonestly been painted. The 
dark yellow all came off in the first bath they took. One 
unhappy bird being older and less saleable, suffered 
cruelly from its effects ; doubtless it had had it on longer 
than the other two. It nearly cost him his life during the 
following moult. Another common dodge with fanciers 
is to point out the mealy colour of the plumage as an in- 
dication of the bird's youth, assuring you it will become 
much richer next year. Now the very reverse of this 
is the fact. At each successive moult Dick's ground 
■colour fades, and he is at his best from six to ten months 
old, as far at least as complexion and " personal " attrac- 
tions are concerned; but it takes two years to perfect 
his song or attain sufficient maturity for breeding pur- 
poses. In a young bird the legs should be smooth, slender, 
and free from scales and warts. The legs, the length 
and general appearance of the claws and beak, are an 
unfailing index of age. The older the bird, the coarser, 
longer, and more scaly and rough looking these will bp. 
In conclusion, my advice to my readers desirous of 
making profitable investment in birds is this : patronise 
none but dealers of acknowledged cleanliness and 
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honesty. Do not expect a mere bird, with its curious 
circular-shaped head, to accomplish feats man himself^ 
with all his intellect, requires years of application to 
acquire; dogs and certain other animals may be in- 
structed by means of their superior instinct, but a bird 
is not gifted with the necessary amount of brain to 
receive, retain, and repeat the permanent impressions 
requisite for compulsory educational purposes. Their 
capacity is not great enough for anything but imitation. 
Dirt and darkness hide a multitude of sins,' />., physical 
imperfections and shortcomings; accordingly, only buy 
birds of a cleanly, humane fancier, and you will not 
have many losses to deplore, either of life and beauty 
or money. Never forget that a bird-shop filled with clean 
cages is also one the most likely to supply healthy and 
therefore satisfactory purchases. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



VARIETIES OF THE CANARY. 



According to some authorities there are through cross- 
breeding, no less than thirty varieties of the great Canary- 
family. I am however only personally acquainted with 
eight — ^namely the Belgian, grass green, lizard, cinna- 
mon, fawn or chestnut coloured, the London fancy, 
Norwich yellows and Yorkshire spangles, the mealy, white 
or buff, and the crested kinds. The first five are the 
dearest, being by far the most rare and beautiful ; I have 
never been able to buy them under a guinea each, both 
sexes being equa,lly choice and expensive. Many people 
describe the Belgian Canary as a troublesomely delicate 
pet. Having a narrow chest, stooping, and very high 
shoulders, they argue that Belgians must possess great 
weakness of constitution. I have kept these birds for 
some time, treating them precisely in the same way as 
my common Canaries, and always found them quite as 
hardy. There is only one thing they cannot survive, and 
that is dirt and neglect. An ordinary Canary will live 
cheerily on for months ere he succumb to red mites, sore 
feet, and disease, the inseparable attendants of these two 
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horrors. But it immediately puts a high-bred Belgian 
out of sorts; he will not, nay, cannot endure the 
•sights and smells of an ill-kept cage. He falls into 
low spirits, makes not the faintest effort to put a 
brave face on the matter, pines, languishes, and speedily 
•dies, as much from a " broken heart " as positive disease. 
That is the reason why some fanciers never keep the 
Belgian Canary in stock. " He is such a mopish, delicate 
bird," they tell you, "we only send for him to order." 
Now why should a healthy young Belgian " mope " more 
than his brethren ? or be " ever so much duller than 
they are in temper?" Do high shoulders indicate a 
morose disposition, or is a narrow chest the indication 
of a surly character, and great length of limb and a small 
head an infallible symptom of weak health ? Because 
if not, there is "no just cause or impediment" why 
this species should be one whit behind his fellows in 
light-hearted, joyous, healthy contentment of his lot in life. 
Belgians, generally speaking, are very timid, shy birds, 
frightened at any loud sounds. They live quite happily 
in company with the commoner kinds of Canary, but 
sing best when confined in cages containing only the 
high-bred varieties. If their comrades are incessant, 
piercing toned songsters, the Belgian becomes disgusted, 
and refuses to let you hear his more melodious notes 
at all until the disturbers of his equanimity are silenced. 
A pure Belgian Canary should be very long and perfectly 
straight from the crown of the head to tip of tail (the 
feathers of this last ought to be yellow, not white), and 
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bis whole body so slim and slender as to " pass easily 
through a wedding ring," high shoulders, " poking chin," 
and all. The head must be narrow and flat, a frill of 
curly feathers all down his shirt-front, and the colour 
of a deep maltese orange, not yellow or lemon, but 
reddish in hue. Their voice is most musical and sweet, 
and differs greatly from the harsher, stronger tones of 
their commoner brethren. 

The Green Canary when pure, is the rarest and most 
striking variety of alL There are two kinds : the ordinary 
dingy brown looking or dark olive bird, of clvunsy, awk- 
ward form — ^the most generally known of any ; and the 
high-bred, bright, immistakable grass green, with its 
straight, long, slender Belgian shape, stooping shoulders, 
small head, and smooth, soft, glossy plumage regularly 
marked with black, and a yellow vest. These latter are 
of course very expensive and somewhat difficult to pro- 
cure. They are as hardy as the Belgian if properly and 
cleanly kept. The former, or common green Canary, 
are the strongest birds of all the species, and the sturdiest 
singers. A hen of this description mated with a Norwich 
cock produces chicks of the deepest yellow and of 
superior vocal powers. 

The Lizard and Cinnamon Canary both impress an 
imaccustomed eye at first as being exceedingly ugly. 
These are highly prized however by connoisseurs, and 
handsome specimens fetch very high prices at shows. 
The Lizard is so called from its fancied resemblance to 
the reptile ot that name. The Rev. F. Smith, to the 
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perusal of whose pretty volume I refer my reader, thus 
describes its characteristics in his " Canaria." " The 
crown of the head consists in being either pure white or 
yellow, hke the tonsure of a Cistercian monk, whilst the 
rest of the upper part of their bodies is covered all over 
with regular black spots, on a clear grey or bright orange, 
after the manner of the gold and silver pencilled Hain- 
burghs, of whose markings they remind me much. The 
tail, wings, and feet should be of uniform dark hue 
without any admixture of white, while the throat and 
breast should be of a lighter shade, and more nearly 
approach the colour of the head." Those with yellow 
caps are termed Golden Lizards, and when white they 
are called Silver Lizards. In London these birds cost 
from a guinea each. 

The Cinnamon Canary is very curious in appearance. 
The ground colour is yellow, and the head, wings, and 
tail of a fawn or chestnut brown, regularly ticked with 
darker lines. Those I have seen have all been small 
birds, not particularly distinguished for beauty of form. 
This and also the preceding variety, are stronger than 
the more lovely Belgians and green species, and quite as 
robust as the common yellow Canary. In price they 
are about equal, and never difficult to procure at any 
large shop. 

The London Fancy Canary is a cross-bred bird, and, 
according to Mr. Smith, very troublesome to bring to 
complete perfection of beauty, and even then only re- 
taining this during the first year after moulting. Enor- 
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mous sums are asked for a real gem, which to please 
a critical connoisseur's eye, "must be quite straight 
and slim in shape ; of jet, glossy, unspeckled, pure black,, 
from the upper stump of the beak to the back of the 
poll; his legs and feet bright; his tail adorned with 
twelve, and his wings each with eighteen unmistakably^ 
jet black feathers from tip to quill, and the ground 
colour of the body, as with the Belgian, of a bright,, 
rich, maltese orange shade. I am given to understand 
that there is as much trouble in bringing a London 
Fancy Canary up to the prize pitch as in training a. 
race horse for the Derby. They are kept in cages of 
exalted even temperature, in order to make the plumage 
glossy and silky looking, and their entire life and beauty 
are on wholly artificial high-pressure principles." 

The Norwich Yellows and the Yorkshire Spangles 
are the two commonest kinds of Canary. The first 
is the slightest in shape and richest in colour, the 
merriest, most vivacious, nervous, and delicate ; whereas, 
the last is stronger, less sprightly, energetic, vigorous, and 
constant in song ; more robust and phlegmatic, heavier in 
form, and of a pale mealy tint, with greenish-brown head 
and wings. 

The crested Canary is in my opinion as pretty as it is. 
curious; the colour and shape depending entirely on 
the breeds paired, as any variety can be given a crest, 
provided one of the parents selected be adorned with 
this appendage. An orange-crested Belgian is to look 
at, " a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." The crest or 
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top-knot is of two kinds ; the finest and softest descrip- 
tion is that in which the tiny feathers of the head are set 
round a centre like a wig ; the commonest, when these 
are arranged like a mop, coming lower down, all round 
and over the eyes ; the latter I do not nearly so much 
admire as the other, being generally coarser in texture 
and quality. I once possessed three lovely specimens of 
this breed ; two were exactly alike in every feather, with 
yellow backs, breasts, and tails ; black wings, soft, silky, 
black tufts, and one dark star on the right of each vest 
The third was a *buff Canary, with a rich brown sealskift 
hat, a great beauty. 

In buying one of these choice and uncommon, and 
consequently expensive kinds of Canary, bear in mind 
that to be a perfect bird, it must not have a single foul 
feather or irregular marking anywhere about it The 
ground colour must be clear and decided, without 
splash or speck, and both sides everywhere exactly 
corresponding in shape, shade, lines, and everything 
else. The song is of no consequence, being purely a 
matter of after education. 

Do not believe people who tell you that hen Canaries 
never sing except with a sweet, low twittering, " and then 
only when they are old and past the age of incubation." 
This is a mistaken idea. All the superior breeds sing 
well. Not of course with the loud, ear-piercing, varied 
notes of the cock bird, but with a distinct, agreeable 
warbling of their own ; and this whenever the sun shines 
or they feel particularly happy ; that is in fact at all times, 
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if they be properly tended and cleanly kept It is very 
difficult for an amateur fancier to distinguish the sexes 
at first. The song is the most striking distinction 
between them. Mr. Beeton, however, informs us " that 
the cock Canary has a larger, squarer, and altogether a 
harder looking head than the hen. His body is slimmer. 
Round the eyes of the male bird the colour is brighter 
than any other part of him. Before you purchase a bird 
however, hear him sing, and be sure that the song is 
really that of the cock bird, and not the musical, softer 
warbling of a hen, which an inexperienced ear is very apt 
to mistake for the other." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



HINTS ON FOREIGN BIRDS. 



1 SUPPOSE there does not exist an ambitious amateur 
fancier of birds who has not been seized with the desire, 
at one time or another, to make a collection of the 
innumerable exquisite and choice varieties of lovely 
tropical songsters, imported in thousands annually to 
languish and pine in our severe and variable climate. 
Their brilliant plumage and curious vocalization, are- 
irresistible temptations to admirers of beautiful colouring 
and quaint sounds. Ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred are ignorant of their very names and species, 
to say nothing of necessary treatment ; but what does 
that signify? It is only "the brave who deserve the 
feir I" Therefore miserable feathered victims are pur- 
chased by all classes of society, and experimented upon 
until, in self defence, their spirits wing their way to a 
happier world than ours, leaving their wretched bodies 
to the tender mercies of the bird-stuffer, as a reproachful, 
mute, pathetic memorial of past suffering. I have so fre- 
quently received enquiries from friends as to what kinds 
of foreign birds are suitable inmates for an aviaiy containing 
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choice Canaries, as good contrasts in colours of plumage,, 
capabilities of song, and general fitness in social qualities,, 
that I think perhaps a few hints may not here come amiss. 
These pages are nominally dedicated to the Canary, but 
it may prove useful to some people* to receive a few- 
commonplace, practical suggestions as to the different 
varieties of foreign birds that will live happily with our 
pretty yellow, old-established friends. Throughout this 
little work, I have endeavoured to make my remarks so 
comprehensive that the treatment prescribed for the 
Canary may, with equal advantage, be applied to every 
species of bird, whether large, small, British, or foreign. 
Cleanliness is essential to all, also regularity and unlimited 
abundance of food. Diseases are shared in common 
by the whole of the feathered tribes, and are produced in 
each by similar causes, therefore the remedies suitable 
for a Canary are as much so for a Robin or Waxbill. My 
advice to those who are desirous of investing in foreign 
birds, is the same as Mr. Punch gives to young men about 
to marry, namely, " Don't !" They are far more plague 
than profit; very dirty in their habits, from the fact of their 
being wild birds, not born in captivity, accordingly 
more or less untameable and undomestic; they are 
exceedingly delicate ; most expensive to buy in the 
first instance, difficult to replace in the second, and 
troublesome to preserve in health throughout. Many 
foreign birds require animal food, such as beetles, 
spiders, worms, and ants' eggs. For myself, I never 
could overcome my repugnance to chopping up worms 
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and storing creeping things, solely for their delectation, 
and have confined myself exclusively to keeping 
those varieties that are content to live entirely on 
grains. I propose now describing foreign birds of this 
species, such as have passed under the scope of my own 
personal observation and experience. 

Foreign birds are " in season," if I may so express it, 
from March till October, and cost any price from ten 
shillings per pair to upwards of five pounds ; you have 
only " to pay your money and take your choice." The 
kinds best known to the general public are over thirty-six 
in number, alternating in size from that of an ordinary 
pigeon to smaller than the tiniest of the wren family. 
Considering their dimensions, foreign birds as a rule,, 
eat enormously. Cleanliness, baths, and warm, equable 
temperature is, if possible, more imperative to their 
welfare than even with our own familiar household 
feathered friends. An abundance of sunlight they must 
have for health's sake, incessant relays of clean perches, 
and plenty of coarse fresh sand. In chilly weather they 
require a fire, and it is pitiful to see the evident suffering 
of the poor little things, all puffed out and huddled 
close together, seeking the comfort of the animal heat 
imparted to each other when nestling tightly pressed side 
by side. They are excessively active in the early morning, 
but later in the day indulge constantly in long siestas. 
Therefore place your foreign aviary in an undraughty, 
sheltered, warm room, lit up by the morning sun. Never 
be so cruel as to keep a foreign bird alone in a cage by 
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himsel£ Unlike our own birds, the parts of the body, 
such as the eyes, root of beak, and the crown of the 
head, beyond their reach, need frequent preening and 
dressing, which duty can only be performed through the 
kindly help of a companion's bill ; accordingly, when in 
solitude, the poor bird suffers in health from this duty 
being perforce omitted. Also society is essential for 
another reason, namely, the millet seed they consume 
is devoid of oily or heating quality; therefore their 
bodies do not contain much latent heat, or rather warmth 
of circulation, and contact with each other comforts 
them by affording the very solace they need, [that is, 
external heat Foreign birds are nearly always sold in 
pairs, and you will find that if one dies the fellow is 
pretty certain to pine away too ere very long, and on the 
grounds now stated. They must have the caressing 
beak and comforting warmth afforded by companionship, 
or they cease to exist from privation. Foreign birds 
become exceedingly attached to each other, and fret 
immediately one of their niunber is removed. If any 
of yoiu: collection die, the survivors will mope themselves 
into sickness unless you either directly supply his place, 
or divert their attention from their loss by change of 
scene or some little excitement 

An aviary full of well-chosen, brilliant-coloured, tropi- 
cal birds, rejoicing in perfect health, and resonant with 
joyous song, is indeed a most beautiful and interesting 
object. Their vivid contrasting plumage, elegant forms, 
graceful movements, varied and exquisite vocalisation, 
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affords the entranced beholder a sufficient excuse for 
wasting many a precious hour. To see them to advan- 
tage their cage should be square, flat, zinc topped, longer 
than it is broad, and of white enamelled wire, with 
metallic bottom and tray ; three feet long and two high 
by eighteen inches wide ; the tray or bottom four inches 
deep. Nothing can be prettier than this proportion, and 
it will not be a whit too large for a dozen birds or as 
many more as you wish to put in, as they thrive far 
best in large numbers. A cage all white enamel above 
and inside, and black at the bottom on the outside all 
roimd, forms the best set-off in colour to the brilliant 
plumage of tropical birds. Green enamel is most usual 
and almost as effective a contrast. You must bear 
in mind that these beautiful creatures are wild birds, 
suddenly caged for man's amusement, not tame birds 
born in captivity and habituated to cramped space.. 
The more room you afford them for exercise, the better 
health will they enjoy and the less trouble occasion their 
keeper. If I were again making a collection of foreign 
birds I should have a bath made to order for the benefit 
of their aviary, eighteen inches long — that is, exactly the 
width of their cage, — ten broad, ten high, and four inches 
deep. Leave this all day attached outside the door, 
filled every morning with three inches deep of clean 
firesh water, and remove it only at night, for fear of acci- 
dents. This apparatus ought, like the cage itself, to be 
composed of enamelled metal, which, if carefully wiped 
with a dry cloth when not in requisition, will keep free 
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from rust and dirt. Wood soon decays, and brass or 
unpainted tin rapidly corrodes, from exposure to 
damp and moisture. If the enamelled metallic frame 
be fitted with a china lining, so much the more perfect 
will the contrivance be. Be sure to remove the bath 
at night, for foreign birds are sound sleepers, and rather 
apt at tumbling off their high perches, and are certain 
to get drowned if you afford them the chance. You will 
find your pets are quite of unsound mind on the subject 
of washing. Incessantiy dabbling in and out of their 
water fountains, and interminably indulging themselves in 
the luxury of a bath. In books of travel constant allusion 
is made to the frequency with which tropical birds are 
seen repeating their ablutions as long as daylight lasts. 
Flocks of parrots are described as descending in tribes 
to the river banks, and with much chattering and com- 
motion, cooling their heavy hot plumage by laving them- 
selves in the refreshing streams, drying their feathers 
again in the rays of the sim, fluttering back to the trees 
for a siesta after their fatiguing exertions, and then at 
it once more with infinite, never-ending delight. The 
smaller species do the same, and if you recollect this 
circumstance in reference to an artificial collection of 
foreign birds, you will understand and appreciate the 
advantage of the simple arrangement for their comfort 
which I recommend above. Our climate is different to 
theirs it is true, but even here, in these colder regions. 
Nature still seems to demand the constant outward appli- 
cation of water to ensure health. They are always the 
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better and happier for it, and of the numerous kinds I 
have kept at different times have one and all, without 
exception, craved for an unstinted use of a bath. 

Chief amongst the feathered tribes in point of in- 
telligence and tameable qualities, is the family of the 
numerous beautiful varieties of Waxbill, distinguished by 
their delicately marked, ruby and amber vests, ticked 
with waving, slender, shadowy lines of grey ; their vivid, 
waxen looking beaks of yellow and scarlet; the orange 
or red eyebrows; dark, greyish brown, or rather rusty 
black coloured legs, backs, wings, and heads ; long tails ; 
quick, graceful movements, and peculiar cry. They are 
inseparably attached to one another, and in disposition 
^s observant, affectionate, and notice taking as the 
Canajy itself. The St Helena Waxbill is the largest 
of them all, and the most familiar to the amateur fancier. 
The other kinds equally known — namely, the Calcutta 
or Zebra Waxbill, African, and Orange Cheek — are 
exceedingly diminutive; small enough to stand upright 
'between a Canary^s legs, and most expert at escaping 
through the bars of their cage or any other aperture that 
looks apparently only sufficient comfortably to admit a 
sblue bottle. Once loose they are most troublesome to 
catch, being so strong on the wing and so very, very tiny. 
Both male and female are much alike in appearance, and 
^equally pretty. The price ranges from six to eighteen 
.shillings per pair. 

The Manikin is another quite small bird, and, like the 
Waxbill, possesses no song, simply a disagreeable croak- 
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ing call note. The cock bird is the handsomest, the hen 
being very insignificant They are of at least four kinds, 
namely, the white-headed Manikin, the black, bronze, 
and speckled, of which the last is infinitely the prettiest^ 
This variety has dark head, wings, legs, and back ; white- 
breast, regularly streaked with black fine lines ; slate- 
coloured beak, and a patch of dark green iridescent 
feathers on both shoulders, and upon the head. The. 
other three lack this adornment, and are of unifomii 
shade, either bronze (rusty brown) or black, thcr 
white-headed species being ornamented with a patch 
of pure white on the crown, by no means becoming, ia 
my opinion. They are most pugnacious, greedy, ill- 
tempered little birds. I have seen one defy a whole 
aviary to go near the food-vessel, during the whole time 
he was partaking of refreshment He flew furiously at 
any fool-hardy companion who ventured to assert his. 
claims, even though more than twice the Manikin's size, 
and sent him off, thoroughly subdued and crest-fallen, 
never to repeat that attempt again. Twelve shillings, 
per pair is the price usually asked for Manikins. 

The Nutmeg or Spice birds are about the same value, 
and are rather larger than Manikins. Their song is. 
a faint, weird, ghost-like sound, only heard in the midst 
of quiet, or when standing close to the bird, otherwise 
you see the pantomimic action of singmg performed by 
beak and throat, and no voice issuing firom them, which 
has a most curious, "uncanny" effect The head, 
wings, back, and tail are of lovely bright, shining brown ; 
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the breast snow white, ticked like the Manikins, with 
brown stripes. They are pretty, affectionate little crea- 
tures, and a nice contrast to their more brilliant plumaged 
companions. 

The Cordon Blues are nearly their equals in size, 
and of dark chocolate colour, relieved on the wings and 
breast with a patch of bright light blue, and a crimson 
line about the throat. 

I warn my readers against keeping" Java Sparrows or 
any of the Grosbeak tribe with a collection of very small 
weak birds. The Java Sparrow is strong and powerful, 
and of desperately vicious, spiteful character. They are 
too malicious to be safely placed in an aviary of a mixed 
•description. A pair I once possessed caused great 
havoc among my tiny foreign pets. These last were 
many of them so diminutive, they were obliged, when 
feeding, to stand bodily inside the food vessel A Java 
Sparrow finding one there, seized the hapless wight in 
its bill, lifted it out, shook it as a terrier might shake a 
rat, and then let it fall on the tray quite dead ! On 
another occasion, a Waxbill was found with its head 
nearly severed from its body, undoubtedly a second 
victim to the Java's murderous amusement. At other 
times, I have witnessed a savage blow on the head re- 
ceived from their powerful beaks, finish the poor little 
birds. It is a great pity their dispositions are so unami- 
able, as Java Sparrows are imcommonly pretty birds. 
They have a short, sweet, musical song, arid a most 
absurd manner of dancing to their own accompanying 

K 
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melody. Their droll antics, on a fine day, when they 
are in spirits, are indeed laughable to see. Each Java 
Sparrow will proceed to the farthest extreme end of one 
perch, commence singing exactly together, hopping the 
same step till they meet in the middle, they then rear 
themselves up on to the very top of their claws, finish 
their tune simultaneously, and with a jerk, one shoves 
the other by way of reminder, and he jumps heavily 
down, only to get up again and repeat the proceeding. 
I have known them continue this performance for an 
hour at a time. This pair that I owned were alike to a 
feather, although the birds were of different sexes. The 
plumage is grey ; the tail, wings, and head of jet glossy 
black, slate coloured legs, red circled eyes, broad red 
beaks, white cheeks, and the breast a bright deep rose, 
the feathers being peculiarly soft and bloomy in appear- 
ance. The Java Sparrow is a hardy, robust bird, about 
the size of a Bullfinch, and ranges in price from six 
to twelve shillings per pair. 

For brilliancy of colouring, however, nothing can rival 
the exquisite many-hued little Diamond Sparrow: the 
scarlet, blue, Igreen, and purple Painted Bunting, or 
Nonpareil, most deservedly so called ; the light and 
dark shaded Indigo-blue Bird ; the flame-tinted Fire 
Finch ; the purple Finch ; the rare, costly, tiny, Aver- 
divines; green plumaged, red beaked Avadavats and 
Violet Amandavas: the two species of Bishop, with 
their orange and scarlet robes and black hoods ; the 
gorgeous Cardinals; the greater and lesser Weaver 
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Birds; Brazilian Pettitivas; Angola and African Finches; 
and the Green Burdgerigars, with their red beaks ; 
the curiously marked Shell Parrot; Grass Parakeets, 
and numerous descriptions of Love Birds, the im- 
common flame headed, and the ordinary best known 
kinds. Equally striking in appearance as these 
their vividly-arrayed feathered brethren, although more 
sober in colouring, are the Parson Finches, with their 
glossy black plumage and white clerical bands ; the dark, 
graceful, long-tailed Caffirarian Finch; and the merry, 
agreeable songster, the small "stale mustard" hued 
Silver Beaks. These last are very engaging, amiable 
little birds, and share with the Java Sparrow the droll 
trick of dancing to the musical low flute-like accompani- 
ment of their own sweet voices. 

The Diamond Sparrow, and most of the foreign Finch 
tribe, are smaller in size than the Canary. The latter are 
also almost invariably fine vocalists, as is the Indigo-blue 
Bird, Nonpareil, and mellifluous, bright-hued Virginian 
Nightingale. Nonpareils, Indigo-blue Birds, Bishops, 
Shell Parrots, and Love Birds are as large as a Gold- 
finch ; and the Cardinals, Virginian Nightingales, con- 
siderably greater, more resembling the dimensions of a 
Pigeon. Nearly each of these valuable birds cost firom 
fifteen shillings and upwards. They will all live amicably 
with Goldfinches, Bullfinches, Canaries, Linnets, and 
other familiar British favomites. It is more satisfactory 
however, if you purpose keeping them altogether in the 
same aviary, to have this constructed with three sliding 
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partitions that can be removed at pleasure. Place the 
helpless, gorgeous, tiny birds, in the centre divisions, 
with the English birds if you please ; the Burgerigars, 
Java Sparrows, and more aggressive and powerful-beaked 
beauties in the neighbouring compartment; and the 
largest birds of the number, such as the Virginian Night- 
ingales, Cardinals, and others, in the fellow to it on the 
other side. I must warn you that the Caifrarian Finch 
must have unlimited space wherein to disport his fine tail, 
or else it will be jostled off, and his appearance will of 
course be spoilt. The worst of foreign birds is that they 
lose so much of their loveliness during the winter. In 
the autumn, when moulting, most of the dazzling vivid 
colouring fades into rusty brown or nondescript humdrum 
neutral shades, and retain these until the ardent summer 
sun once more illumines their feathers, and dresses them 
again in rainbow tints, transforming the aviary into an 
entrancing dream of fairyland I The deafening com- 
l^ination of sounds however, soon dispels the illusion, 
and brings you down to the realities of life and its duties. 
Foreign birds are chiefly desirable pets as curiosities. 
For the most part they are exceedingly dull and unin- 
teresting in disposition. Greedy and very dirty, delicate, 
•quarrelsome, most difficult to naturalise ; and far cheaper, 
more easy and profitable to purchase than to breed, 
although with a conservatory, and your own leisiu*e 
entirely at your own disposal to devote to the nesters, 
this may be done. But it will probably terminate in 
having occasioned them a good deal of teasing to little 
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appreciable purpose, as to compensation in results for 
the entire day spent on their pleasure. If occupations 
more useful be at a discount and tieeded, this pursuit 
at least presents the merit of being interminable. 
Love Birds build at Christmas time in cocoa-nut shells — 
a pretty, romantic proceeding, but one entailing certain 
failure and disappointment to their owner, unless indeed 
he have his aviary on a very magnificent scale. In 
conclusion I can only once more repeat to my 
reader the advice with which I started — ^namely, that 
unless he possess the purse of Fortunatus, the patience 
of Job, and space and leisiure unlimited, — ^forbear from 
trifling with foreign bird keeping, or his hobby will 
lead him into endless labour, loss, expense, and waste 
of time and money over many a hill and dale of 
difficulty, before he is himself aware of the extent of 
the mischief and the delusion under which he is 
labouring. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CONCLUSION. 



It may perhaps be remarked that in this small volume, 
professedly a manual \.o practical bird-keeping, no allusion 
whatever has been made throughout to the subject of 
cross or mule breeding. If you my reader, will take 
the trouble to turn to my opening chapters, you will 
observe that I have markedly insisted on simply describ- 
ing a mode of action likely to be serviceable and bene- 
ficial to a bird's welfare, and conducive to his happiness 
and enjoyment of life. Now mule breeding may be an 
amusing as interesting a speculation to a bird's owner, but 
I deny that as regards himself it can ever be otherwise 
than distasteful and disagreeable. For example, in 
Nature " birds of a feather mate together," and when- 
ever different species do voluntarily and by choice pair 
and build nests, the circumstance is so unusual as to 
become remarkable ; in fact, it is a phenomenon or kind 
of miracle, being quite apart and out of the established 
regular order of things. If what I observe be imsound, 
how do you account for the extreme difficulty every- 
where mentioned by bird books and living authorities 
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on this matter? Are their experiments described as 
satisfactoiy as a rule, and disappointments mentioned as 
only unaccountable, surprising exceptions to baffle their 
ingenuity? Again, if various breeds may indiscrimi- 
nately be intermingled, why are the offspring always 
.sterile? Why is the mixture of species invariably 
rstamped with the seal of the Creator's disapproval, if 
the proceeding is right and proper, and one that adds 
to the happiness, enjoyment, and comfort of the feathered 
tribes? This cannot surely be the case. The whole 
-subject is repugnant to the feelings of a bond-fide lover 
of birds, and a line of action it is not possible for a 
person who has his pets* real interest at heart to pursue. 
1 have left the theme rest untouched in these 
pages; for information on mule breeding I must refer 
my reader to other sources. I myself have never imder- 
taken it I infinitely preferred seeking to establish the 
most perfect ideal of beauty of which any species is 
capable, of mating like with like, and thus firmly defining 
and establishing the distinctive identity of loveliness in 
each individual kind, than in wasting time, energy, and 
.strength, in devising combinations productive only of the 
.grotesque and curious, more or less painfiil to behold. 
Accordingly, bear in mind that whatever may be the age 
or breed selected, elegance of form and tone or depth 
of colour are of the most essential importance, the 
primary consideration. Song, as I have shown, is a 
mere matter of after education, and may be improved 
or completely altered in after years. 
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I have always been incapable of appreciating what 
pleasure could possibly be realized in keeping large 
wild birds, such as Jackdaws, Blackbirds, Starlings, 
Thrushes, Ravens, Crows, accustomed as they are 
to soar unfettered under the wide boundless dome of 
heaven, — confined in cages so diminutive that it is necessary 
to clip their wings, in order to hinder them dashing their 
brains out against the bars of their prison in frantic 
efforts to escape, or, in despair, end their hopeless^ 
existence. The food they are compelled to swallow, and 
the impossibility of healthy exercise, considering the 
circumscribed limits of their dens, are siurely productive 
of certain disease and suffering to them, and a fruitful 
soiurce of trouble to their jailor. Parrots, although every- 
where welcome and popular household pets, imless with 
exceptionable accessories, in most instances are equally 
pitiable victims, and for the same reasons. . Their talking 
powers are very amusing it is true, and their sagacity 
and imitative capacity infinite; but do these really 
afford you sufficient compensation for the horrible duty 
of cleaning their cage ? — coarse feeders as they are, and 
so unavoidably filthy in their habits. To be comfort- 
able, nay, endiu*able to them, the cage of a Parrot 
or Starling ought never to be less than seven feet 
square. But if a person purchasing one of the tiny,, 
wretched, wooden or wickerwork contrivances thought 
suitable prisons for these large birds in which to pine 
away their miserable existence, were even to mention 
such proportions to the public, who would believe hiuL 
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sane ? If the veiy idea is preposterous, how much more 
the cruelty of incarcerating these strong, active denizens 
of the sky, merely for man's idle pleasure and selfish 
gratification. Think what would be yoiu: feelings, 
reader, were you hung up in a basket in a dreary, cold, 
draughty, noisy doorway; or against a brick wall in some 
stuffy city, shut in a wooden box with only one side 
open to admit the air ! Then let me plead successfully in 
behalf of the rights of the wild bird. Listen to the 
dictates of your heart; open his cage door, and re- 
joicing in his recovered freedom, let him go free . 

I must here state a cmious anecdote, illustrating the 
instinctive fear of death, and consciousness of its 
presence, manifested even by birds. When first com- 
mencing bird-keeping, I was profoundly ignorant of their 
management, and neglected them sadly, in case of 
unnecessarily-^ alarming them, and thus inadvertently 
doing harm. In consequence, the first hen Canary I 
possessed, died, was buried, the nesting establish- 
ment broken up, the siurviving cock bird removed to a 
new cage, and the hatching cage itself thoroughly 
cleansed and purified, and put aside till the following 
spring. Never however, could any bird afterwards, 
endure being placed in that cage. They fought and 
struggled to get out, and if all in vain their efforts, they 
moped, huddling dose together, thoroughly unhappy, 
refusing to be comforted by any amount of sunshine, 
companionship, or dainty food. I tried the experiment 
with foreign birds who had actually not been in the 
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house when Dick died, accordingly could neither have 
seen nor heard anything of her sufferings, much less 
know about them; with strange Canaries, but to no 
purpose. For the future that cage to them was haunted, 
and nought I could do had the smallest effect in assuaging 
their fear, or restoring confidence. 

When treating the subject of foreign birds, I forgot 
to mention the two varieties of millet seed they consume. 
They are very partial to mhaw seed, which in small 
quantities, is very good for them ; also rape and crushed 
hemp; this last must be broken ere it be given them 
to eat, as their delicate beaks are too small and 
weak to do it for themselves. Millet seed is their 
staple article of diet, either in the pod (the most pic- 
turesque method of feeding them), or in shelled condi- 
tion, that is in small, bright whiter seeds out of the pod, 
and sold by the poimd or pint, from threepence to eight- 
pence. The pods do not contain over and above much 
seed, and as foreign birds eat enormously, and as the pods 
cost from fourpence to sixpence per dozen heads, and 
more recently a penny a piece, I never could afford the 
pretty luxury. Both are quite the same seed, and 
equally wholesome, good, and pure. It is simply a 
matter of price which you prefer. 

Do not be so cruel aj to keep birds, if in your house 
a cat be an old established, favoured pet Sooner or 
later natural instinct must supersede and overcome arti- 
ficial restraint. You can never train a cat to refrain from 
coveting his rival's life. He will make endless secret 
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attempts to devour poor Dick, and some fine day succeed. 
A fright from a cat is sufficient permanently to deprive a 
bird of its song, for that season, at all events; you 
will hear his voice no more, except in chirrups, until 
the next spring, when he has recovered from the shock 
to his nerves. Birds are always conscious of the presence 
of a cat in the house ; though they may never see it, they 
manifest a ciuious uneasy restlessness. It is as unfeeling 
and barbarous to make puss the constant source of dread 
to a poor helpless, defenceless, captive bird, as it would 
be to let a child down into a bear's pit by a cord round 
his waist, "just for fun only, and you mean to take 
good care Bruin shall not hurt him!" Not hurt him, 
indeed! Perhaps not physically, but what about the 
•effect on his health and brain ? Or suppose again that 
you yourself were shut up by "kind friends" and 
caressing guardians, in a den wired round with frail tin 
bars, from which you could neither escape nor offer any 
resistance, and a lion were permitted to perambulate 
around you at his discretion, showing his teeth and 
t:laws, and glaring you into a petrefaction of fear? 
How would you like it? Apply these illustrations 
to poor Dick's circumstances, and you will surely never 
have the wanton heartlessness to expose a little tender 
<a:eature, to which you are professedly partial, to such a 
tortured existence, and to the view of so fearful a death 
of mutilation and agony ! A cat, like the serpent, 
possesses the power of fascinating birds with its eye, 
until in both cases, the destined victim becomes motion- 
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less from a paralysis of fear, and thus falls an easy and 
unresisting prey. 

Never be afraid of taking your birds long journeys. 
If in sound health and properly packed there is • no- 
danger. The great secret is to keep them dark and 
left in peace unspoken to, so as not to agitate unneces- 
sarily, unless indeed they are so tame and familiarised 
with the sound of your voice that its tones will have the 
effect of calming and reassuring them. Some persons, 
when travelling with birds, always make a point of poking 
at, and peeping, and talking to their pets (already suffi- 
ciently alarmed by the noise of the train), with the 
intention of " making them cheerful and look alive," and 
so additionally terrify the birds, that they expire ere the 
end of the journey. If you value their comfort pray let 
them alone. Again, never expose them imcovered to 
the dizzying rush of people, and the blasts of cold air 
they must encounter when hurried along the platform 
of a railway station. If closely covered, in a very short 
time they become reconciled to the strangeness of the 
motion and noise, and do not in the least mind it 
A small travelling cage is a very nice invention for 
one bird; if you have more, of course they must be 
conveyed in their own ordinary larger cage. In any^ 
case keep them dark, put seed and water inside, and 
carry your pets yourself, to ensure their not being im- 
necessarily knocked about. I find the prettiest and 
neatest cover for a bird cage is one made exactly to fit 
of brown hoUand, bound all round with scarlet braid, 
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leaving an aperture at the top, two inches square, for 
the handle and fresh air to pass through. 

In the frequent allusions made in these pages to bird 
fanciers, I trust my reader understands that I do not 
strictly and exclusively mean to signify a shop-keeper 
only, and a man who merely keeps birds for the sake 
of sale, but any one who possesses and looks after a 
bird, — ^be it ^^Sparrow, Eagle, or Nonpareil, it is all one 
to me, becomes for the nonce, in my eyes, a "bird 
fancier"— that is, a person who undertakes the manage- 
ment of birds, "fancies" them, or in other terms, for 
a time makes them his pursuit, pleasure, or avocation. 

To have your bird-keeping arrangements on a perfect 
footing you should have a room completely at your own 
undisputed disposal, which can be given up to the 
separate and entire use of your aviary and the numerous 
^ ceteras requisite for cleaning, warming, feeding, and 
doctoring your little favourites. This room ought to 
contain a sunny window, a fire-place, a deal table, a 
sink or its substitute, a large earthenware tub, such as a 
bread pan, an unlimited supply of hot and cold water 
within comfortable reach, a wooden shelf, a small circular 
swing seive, a square woollen wrapper (say of hemmed 
serge, like the conunon bathing gown material), a holland 
cover for summer service, a sponge and rough duster, 
a glass or china-covered jar for seed, the same for sand, 
and another for storing plantain, a shilling bottle of 
camphor pills, purchasable at any homoeopathic chemisfs, 
a phial of castor oil, and a diminutive flask of brandy 
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for urgent need. If in addition to these necessities, you 
provide yourself with a piece of holland or calico, two 
yards square and neatly bound with scarlet braid, to lay 
underneath the table on which the cage stands, and that 
can easily be taken up and shaken out every morning, 
your bird will make no tiresome mess, causing annoyance 
to yourself and imnecessary trouble to the servants in 
necessitating incessant sweeping and tidying their room. 
The best table is of plain imvamished deal, covered with a 
doth, as polish very soon becomes dimmed and soiled by 
the stuff the birds throw out of the cage. If yoiu: aviary's 
destined place be the drawing-room window, a small 
ornamental table exactly to fit the cage is the prettiest. 
My canaries have recently acquired an irritating trick 
of carrying the husks up to the top perch and chucking 
them outside ; then they look round and chirrup, as if 
perfectly understanding the annoyance they were inten- 
tionally causing. A drawer is not a good place 
for holding seed, cloths, and the various sundries per- 
taining to the bird's requirements, for the simple reason 
that seeds and sand become scattered in the comers and 
accumulate there unavoidably; the sponge and duster 
do not readily dry quickly, and their dampness induces 
the seed to sprout, and the drawer itself to smell musty. 
A wooden shelf can easily be dusted thoroughly every 
day j is cleaner, fresher, and more accessible to the outer 
air, and spiders and other insects cannot lurk unper- 
ceived about it or its contents. 

The circular swinging sieve is most useful, being 
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intended to sift any seeds or sand you may desire to 
have sorted; A foot in diameter will be large enough 
for ordinary purposes, and if suspended by a handle like 
a round basket, or on its own stand of two crossed 
pieces of wood or wire, like a camp-stool, it will act of 
itself and spare all fatigue and loss of time otherwise 
involved by the more general mode of holding and 
shaking, for you can set it in motion by a single touch, 
leaving it swinging, to go to other duties, on return to 
find what you wished is done. It saves an infinity of 
trouble, and can be easily made at home most cheaply 
out of half-a-yard of tarletan and a hoop of metal — 
zinc wire for instance — or of wood or cane if preferred, 
and a plate or tray placed beneath this to receive its 
downpouring contents. 

China and glass receptacles for holding sand, seed, 
and plantain, prevent waste. Damp, dust, and insects 
cannot accumulate, decay the contents, or otherwise 
damage them; they are cleaner, firesher, purer, more 
wholesome, and never generate smells or moisture. A 
fire-place is a desideratum in case of bitterly cold 
weather, or sudden illness, and it also serves to air the 
room. I recommend a sponge in preference to a brush 
or cloth for washing, because it is so easily cleaned 
again, and is less likely to turn disagreeable to use. 
The other items mentioned appeal to common sense ; I 
need not particularise their separate, individual, distinct, 
good qualities. 

And now, having thus far endeavoured to give my 
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reader the benefit of many years' practical experience in 
bird-keeping, and hoping the plans I suggest, and the 
course of procedure I have personally adopted and 
found so profitable and satisfactory, may (for their birds' 
«akes, if for none other) receive from them a fair and 
impartial trial, and be crowned with the same complete 
success with which my own efforts have ever been re- 
warded. Indolent persons may argue that in these 
pages I have converted bird-keeping into a perfect bug- 
bear ; that no one but enthusiasts would or could take 
all that daily trouble with mere birds upon which I so 
strenuously insist ; in short, that my prescription is such 
as will dishearten ordinary people from attempting the 
harmless amusement of bird management and bird rearing 
on any consideration whatever. So much the better, I 
reply, for ninety-nine out of a hundred miserable 
feathered victims at present languishing in misery and 
cruel neglect A living creature's necessities and happi- 
ness are not things to trifle with, nor subjects you can 
maltreat with impunity, as a thoughtless child does its 
inanimate play things. Do not attempt the care of birds, 
unless you possess an innate love for and interest in 
animals and their habits. This natural taste must exist 
for you to be properly competent to superintend the 
innumerable duties that are involved in the daily charge 
of tending living creatures. When it is absent, these 
become so utterly distastefiil as soon as novelty has 
worn off, that excuses are only too readily framed for 
letting them remain day after day unperformed, and thus 
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much suffering is inflicted on the dumb, helpless, de- 
pendent creatures, who rely solely on yoiu: care, and 
towards whom you have voluntarily assumed the position 
and character of protector, purveyor, and guardian. 
Unless you are prepared to make their happiness, 
health, and comfort your primary consideration and 
subject of regular daily regard, leave the pleasures 
of "pet keeping" untasted. Let others enjoy the 
gratification of winning the love and gratitude you have 
rendered yourself unworthy to possess, perhaps from 
habits of self-indulgence, thoughtlessness, carelessness, 
or want of feeling and appreciation for another's needs. 
Trusting the perusal of these pages may be of profit and 
service to the genuine bird lover, and that the informa- 
tion herein contained may be as conducive of enjoyment 
to the reader as the recording of it has been to the 
writer, I relinquish my pen in the assurance that many 
at least in whose behalf I have written, will be benefited 
by the effort in their interest, and thus my wish and 
aim in handling this despised, because much misunder- 
stood subject of bird keeping, and how to do it rightly, 
be more than crowned with the reward which it sought 
at its outset. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DIAGRAMS. 

Plate I. is an illustration of the perfection of a small 
cage, without partition, for a single or pair of birds, be 
they foreign or otherwise. It is the "perfection of a 
cage " because it is made on the unique plan of maximum 
of comfort, and consequent happiness as regards its 
captive occupant, and the minimum of trouble and daily 
thought involved upon its keeper. It should be of 
japanned wire throughout, either green lined with white 
enamel, or black with white, being the best colours for 
throwing into relief the most admirable points of the bird 
itself — after all, the object to which the eye's attention 
should become attracted. If you care for your little 
feathered favourite, you will never allow the dimensions 
of his home to be less than eighteen inches long by 
fourteen wide, and sixteen high. That is quite small 
enough for health, and if proportionately larger every way 
the more desirable in each case in which you add new 
members to the number confined together ; that is to say, 
should you keep four birds or four hundred, allow them 
ample room, each and all, for air and constant exercise, 
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and err rather on the side of too unrestricted space rather 
than too proscribed, and your humanity will be fiilly 
repaid you in the increased beauty, and strength, and 
song of your aviary's denizens, besides sparing yourself 
trouble hereafter in the engendering of disease, or accu- 
mulation of disagreeables in the cage itself, always entailed 
by the opposite short-sighted policy. 

The diagrams, you will perceive, all illustrate the capa- 
bility of the cages to be taken utterly to pieces, as shewn 
clearly in Plate III. The object of this is twofold. First, 
because it enables you constantly to alter the form, size, 
and arrangement of them at will, to suit your own con- 
venience, or Dick's sudden requirement in case of illness, 
quarrels, or anything else occurring, rendering a separa- 
tion necessary, either permanent or only temporary ; and 
second, in the event of your wishing to pack the cage, or 
put it away altogether in the smallest compass, as shown 
in Plate II., where it lies snugly in its own box, the top of 
which had previously served it for support as a table. 
You will observe the cages here advocated are constructed 
on common sense principles, consequently, as that of all 
the senses is the most //^commonly found in practice, 
you may safely rely on experiencing every possible diffi- 
culty in procuring makers to construct a cage for you 
explicitly under your own directions, at once so novel, 
original, and to the point, — at least at first. Never heed, 
however, being told authoritatively, " There is no such 
thing ever ordered now, sir ; " or better still, perhaps, 
" Impossible, sir ! there is not one man in the trade that 
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could, and if there was pven, the cage would look so 
bad when done, you see ! " An unanswerable argument, 
especially if accompanied by that insinuating tone, and 
politely veiled derision, some know so well how to assume 
to gain their own end, by intimidating or putting off an 
undecided and timid customer, not sure in his own mind. 
What man has done man may do, and if the " trade " 
refuses point blank to carry out your crotchet successfully 
or economically, then — " nothing venture, nothing have " 
— make it yourself, and save your pocket and temper ! 
A coil of zinc wire, and an instrument commonly used to 
pinch it into its proper shape and spare your fingers, will 
be all the materials you will need; and after the cage 
walls and roofs be constructed to your complete satisfac- 
tion, any obliging ironmonger will readily get the edifice 
enamelled, and a suitable tray fitted to the home-made 
cage's requirements ; and depend upon it, having once 
tested the perfection of this kind, you will never after- 
wards look at any other. 

The design most pleasing to the eye is, on the whole, 
a waggon cage ; but unfortunately, it labours under one 
disadvantage, that when taken to pieces for packing pur- 
poses, it occupies more space than can conveniently be 
spared, necessitating a clumsy construction of box, which, 
when afterwards used also for its table, appears heavy 
and unsightly in a nice room. Thus the arch of the 
waggon cage being somewhat like this \^__^ — turned 
upside down of course, to fit into its case when put 
away, the receptacle for it is much deeper than when 
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merely for a flat top, which lies level inside along the 

bottom of its box, as shown in Plate III., where the cage 

is represented as utterly in its separated parts. With 

waggon cages accordingly, you would be obliged to place 

portions i and 2 reversed in position to those they 

occupy in that diagram; and another thing would be, that 

in place of its receiving table being light, elegant looking, 

and square, as in Plate II., with the cage upon it, the 

general effect would be bad and unpleasing as an article 

of furniture. For consideration of Dick's own sentiment 

as to shape of his roof, he has usually shown himself most 

complacently indifferent, provided only the rest of the 

necessary details of his house be particularly attended to ; 

so in that matter you will have merely your own personal 

taste to consult. Some birds have the dangerous habit 

of twirling, that is, craning upwards till they topple over 

the perch and break their necks. Java Sparrows and 

most of the foreign species do this, and in their behalf 

you will find it essential to provide aviaries with perforated 

zinc tops, if rounded cages like the waggon ; if flat, I would 

recommend, in preference, a simple plate of enamelled 

zinc instead, either as attached, or laid on when needful ; 

because all the feathered tribes do not alike " twirl," and 

where these do not, the cage looks infinitely prettier 

transparent, and also more in keeping with the plainly 

wired walls and partitions. I have given diagrams solely 

of the square cage, as this, in my judgment, is the most 

convenient to use, and .better illustrative of the design of 

taking quite to pieces when desired, for cleaning or other- 
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wise. The waggon can as easily be made to order on the 
same principle. 

The model cage consists of thirteen essential parts, 
exclusive of the perches. These fit with mathematical 
precision into each other, and divide again with similar 
exactitude to pack into their box, with its four legs laid 
beside the cage itself lightly and precisely beneath the 
lid, as in Plate III. ; so that whenever required, the case 
containing its treasure has merely to be imlocked and 
emptied of its contents ; the legs screwed on, the lid put 
down once more, and the metal structure pieced accu- 
rately as easily into the form it presents in Plate II., 
which shows our model cage first as it would be seen in 
statu quo in its own chosen window, and secondly, 
where it lies simply corded with the rest of your luggage 
upon the railway platform, the upper portion being the 
usual food and water vessels placed, joined together vis- 
a-vis, as in Plate III. ; the left hand drawing, number 12, 
where extra perches are supposed to be, and the birds 
too moreover, carefully covered all over by their red- 
fcraid-bound holland travelling cover, tied neatly with bow 
and end at each comer, with its one broad hole on top to 
admit the air, as in Plate II., figure 4. Or else, the birds 
not being thus carried about, the breeding boxes number 
16, holding the superflous china vessels for the soft food, 
or whatever else you may need these for, should be laid 
within one another, as in figure 16, illustrated by the 
dotted lines showing how and where they would meet 
when face to face, and then placed inside bodily within 
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the diagram 12, and closed up and covered over, will look 
as it does in Plate IL, number 4. In moving birds, 
however, you should never give them out of your own 
hand, as they become much less frightened and agitated 
when with their habitual and familiarly accustomed 
keeper, than if entrusted to strangers, whose voice, man- 
ners, and touch they do not know ; and of course, it is a 
fact that undue excitement of any sort is always prejudi- 
cial to a poor little helpless bird, and the more delicate 
and valuable these be, the worse for them, quite as much 
as for their owner, as impaired health spoils beauty in 
all things, and depreciates value. 

The thirteen essential parts of om: model cage are as 
follows. I. The roof, of which we have already treated,^ 
and need not refer to again. 2. The two " long walls,'*^ 
as for the sake of distinction I will call them, namely 
figures 9 and 10 in Plate III. ; each of these being^ 
furnished with its own permanently attached door, 18 
and 19, wired liked itself, and in opposite sides when 
put up, as shown in the various Plates. Of these per- 
manent doors, one opens near the roof 18, the other 
from the tray 19, and being for your convenience in 
cleaning, &a, and not Dick's, should be wired "trans- 
parently," as they are thus less obtrusively visible, and 
answer your purpose just as well as if made upon the 
contlury principle of the crossed, small, provisional doors, 
numbers 6 and 7, in Plate III. 3. The two "short 
walls," of which I give for the sake of space, merely one 
instance in Plate III., namely figure 5. These should 
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have each an aperture near their respective bases, as in 
Plate IV., furnished on one side apiece with a pair of 
small "hinges" shall I call them? like figure ii, into 
which slides a bent wire lo, fastened to the small 
separate door 13, to do duty as a hook, as represented 
by the dotted line in number 12 — the drawing in Plate 
IV. at the right-hand side of the cage in its dismantled 
condition, preparatory to being cleaned These secondary 
doors are intended only to be adjusted when the food 
vessels are being removed from their places to be filled, 
and so on, the aperture would otherwise be left unguarded 
for the watchful, keen, quick, observant little tenant to 
make good his escape through, — besides in many ways, 
for other purposes, a pair or so of superfluous doors with 
their facilities for putting on at will, are always useful at 
need, and easier to have arranged for permanently in the 
first instance, than added afterwards, where the cage has 
been made without them at the outset In an ordinary 
•cage, as number i in Plate IV., the permanent door 19 
might be four inches square, and number 20 in the same 
illustration, as large as you can afford, the greater the 
better for yoiu: own convenience ; but I would recommend 
its also being a square. As to the two provisional doors, 
to fill up the apertures and secure them against the 
necessary removal of the food vessels, and Dick's con- 
sequent inevitable exit, four inches high and two wide 
will be ample accommodation for all purposes of his, as 
he will merely use them to pass through to and from his 
bath and seed. 4. The two or three extra partitions 
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necessary for an aviary, or moderate sized cage, where 
more than one bird is kept These too, I show by one 
sample only, for the sake of economising space, namely, 
in figure 3, Plate III., and may be made with or without 
an aperture, such as is in figure 5 in the same plate, and 
also in Plate V., figures i and 2, and in Plates II. and VI., 
according to whether or not they are wanted for the 
breeding or merely an ordinary cage. If with, as in the 
former requirement, two inches wide by four high is quite 
sufficient size, as any grown songster can easily pass 
through such an opening to the assistance of the gapingly 
expectant youngster below, awaiting him ; whereas, being 
placed at the top of the partition, it will effectually hinder 
any enterprising young fledgling's attempt to force his 
entrance where it is in nowise wanted, namely, amongst 
the callow brood his successors, nestling in the adjoining 
compartment, and where, for his part, he wiU always show 
himself only too ready at all times to volunteer his presence 
if opportunity be afforded him, as " baby Dick," like every 
other exacting " infant," is partial to promiscuous petting, 
and personal parental attention and notice, and dearly 
loves company, as well as to make a huge fuss over him- 
self; and if successful once in absorbing it all to his own 
share, will not fail to repeat the flattering experiment In 
"double breeding cages," as figures i and 2 in Plate V., do 
not have any aperture in your partitions, as thereby wrong 
parents will get into each other's domain, and a general 
" row " become the consequence ! Place the fledglings, 
able to shift partially for themselves, that is of course 
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the thirteen-day old youngsters, in the middle compart- 
ment therefore all together, from both nests alike that is, 
and they will be indiscriminately attended to in turn by the 
four parent birds. I would recommend too, that figures 
3 and 4, in Plate V., in other words, the china vessels 
containing the parents* seeds and the chicks' soft food, be 
put at 5 and 6, so that " papa Dick " may teach " baby 
Dick," by personal practice, the quicker " to do for him- 
self," by the force of imitation, in picking up the stray 
bits shot over into his portion of the world, as he sees his 
father do before him ; and besides, it is not wise to permit 
a fledgling free, unrestricted ingress to a large volume of 
water, such as would be contained in figures 7 and 8, 
in Plate V., because he would certainly drown himself, 
carrying out his small theories of always mimicking his 
seniors in everything. For small birds, like small children, 
have wills and fancies of their own, and proportionately 
equally little reflective powers to discern right from 
wrong, till taught better by age or experience, and their 
elders' trainmg. 

The five essential points in our model cage, of which 
we must now treat, are the food and water vessels, in 
each of the diagrams, and separated for the sake of dis- 
tinction and to make them the clearer, in Plates III., IV., 
and v., figures respectively 12 (imited by dotted lines 
for packing purposes) 3, and 8, also drawn in dotted 
lines to demonstrate how they look when unhooked for 
cleaning. These seed fountains, you must remark, 
are not the ordinary bird baths hung on, as they 
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may perhaps seem at a first careless glance, but little 
additional " rooms" in short, or extra cages, and must in , 
every case be quite as wide and half as high as the cage 
itself, and never less than from five inches broad at the 
least, as the object of them is not merely to supply the 
bird with food and water, but also to afford him per- 
manent ample facility for bathing on all occasions when- 
ever he desires, without occasioning his keeper the 
trouble of replacing these supplies save once each day ; 
thus it must be sufficiently large to retain enough 
water to last pure during that time, and in fit condition 
for him to drink from should he wish and when he 
wishes, otherwise shallower pans become unwholesome 
firom the constant dabbling in and out of sandy claws 
and feathers, especially wh^n fully exposed to the sim's 
direct beams, these turning the water sooner than any- 
thing. The vessel destined for seed need not strictly 
be as large as its fellow for practical purposes, only, if 
one be smaller than the other, your cage will appear 
lopsided; therefore I would recommend both being 
precisely alike as to size and form, in order that either 
can be used immaterially in turn, to suit your own 
convenience, as well as for the sake of appearances. 
The fountains I describe ought to be wired on three 
sides and the roof, and be from three to four inches 
deep from points 21 to 22, figure 3 in Plate IV., to 
avoid untidy scattering over the sides of water or seeds, 
and must, for the first-named use, be kept filled with dean 
water to the depth of two inches. The fountains are 
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*' hooked " on to the centre encircling wire of each of the 
diagram cages; see for instance figure 2, point 9 in Plate V., 
where 10 is supposed to rest into 9, if put on as in figure 
I of the same plate; also, of course, at point 13 in 
figure 8, Plate V., where the foimtains are represented 
to become " hooked " on to the upper rim of the tray. 
In Plate IV., figure 3, the dotted lines indicate where 
the apertures doing duty for doors would occur upon 
those sides of their faces which are unwired. Be carefiil 
wherever " hooks" come in your cages to screw these with 
your fingers firmly flat to the surface, so as to preclude 
the possibility of the bird tearing itself against them, or 
of being ingenious enough to imdo the fastening with his 
beak, an operation Dick dearly enjo)rs attempting, if 
traces of it be left him sufficiently visible to catch his 
quick eye and tempt the undertaking. As to hurting 
himself in the feat, that is the last thing the culprit con- 
siders, therefore it is for you to arm against such contin- 
gency by imrelaxing care. The fountains should each 
be furnished with perches, one above, as point 11, 
figure 8, Plate V., and indicated in the upper dotted 
line of figure 3, Plate IV., for the bird to arrange his 
plumage before returning to his "sitting-room and the 
company " there awaiting him, should he first like so 
to do. The object of this is the immense amusement 
Dick's ridiculous performances there will afford both 
himself and his keeper. The secondary perches should 
be at point 12, diagram 8, Plate V. ; and according 
to the width of the cage itself, so ought these to 
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recur at every five inches apaxt, and placed just clear of 
the water merely, in order that the bird may be induced 
freely to try his bath as much as he likes before getting 
into it, for some of our feathered friends are timid, 
and unless quite reassured on all points as to the water 
into which they destine entrusting themselves ere they 
actually enter, will not be persuaded to bathe upon any 
•consideration ; thus you may often see a shy or old bird, 
not sure of his own strength, or perhaps the foothold 
below, potter about, ducking his foolish head, and splut- 
tering undecidedly for minutes on end, until he finally 
makes up his mind to risk the venture after all and plunge. 
For my part, I would on no account miss the fun of 
witnessing these absurdly amusing performances by deny- 
ing my birds as many perches as they like to have. Two 
inches of water however, if of wide superficial area, is 
amply sufficient for every needfiil purpose, whether of 
Dick's caprices or your own convenience, and foreign 
birds especially delight in shallow extended spaces of 
water to paddle in more or less all the day long, and it is 
very beneficial for them in every respect, keeping their 
spirits up at the same time as strengthening and invigo- 
rating their bodies. If the bath, however, be of more 
proscribed limits as to extent, then it should be an inch 
deeper in proportion to its smaller surface, in order that 
the same volume of water may still be secured to the 
little bathers. The foimtains it is in no way needfiil 
to take utterly to pieces, as having one face always clear, 
it is easy to keep them clean and renewed firesh ; while. 
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if convertible, the probability is they would also leak and 
become loose and troublesome from constant usage. I 
would in fact, consider fountains that did or could be 
separated into divisions like the cage itself, as highly 
objectionable, and for the reasons given, except they are 
made to fit like an extinguisher on a candle, the upper 
part permanent wire, and the lower a square basin of 
china or earthenware, removable at will ; but in this case 
the cage would scarcely be fit to hang up, firom the 
weight of the baths. For a stationary cage, however, the 
arrangement would be perfect 

Having arrived at the sixth head of " essentials " in our 
cage, we have reached downwards in the scale until we 
arrive at the tray. This in the plates, observe, is always- 
represented as slightly oval, in place of the customary 
square. The object of the novelty being that the former 
is a better preservative of neatness in keeping the seeds,, 
sand, and general debris within itself, instead o^ as in the 
latter, allowing them free egress. A square tray permits, 
rebound at a sharp angle, an oval at a curve ; thus, sup- 
pose in the last case, seeds fall perpendicularly or hori- 
zontally against its sides, they merely describe a slight 
round and fall back into the tray again. In the first 
instance, the straight sides of the imcompromising square 
give them as it were a blow in retiun, and on the prin- 
ciple of battledore and shuttlecock, shoot the thing coming 
in contact with itself smartly at a tangent, and drive it 
outward, encouraging any amount of et ceteras as a sur- 
rounding to whatever a square-trayed cage may be standing 
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on at the time. Another advantage in the oval is, that 
having no comers to study in the daily cleaning, rust 
and dust can nowhere accumulate, and cause the shabby 
marks cages assume when they become old and well 
worn; besides, an oval tray is far more spacious as 
regards the birds themselves, whilst it occupies less space 
in a room as an article of furniture, and looks, too, 
infinitely prettier. A tray ought to be four inches deep, 
and half an inch larger all round than the walls. If the 
cage be intended for suspension, the best plan is the one 
illustrated in Plate IV., where the perch is represented in 
figures 16 and 18, to pass through a simple circular hole 
in the side 17, and be fastened outward into its place, an 
inch from the top, by means of a flat circle of ivory, just 
wide enough to admit it, screwed on to the perch, as close 
to the tray as it can be made to lie. The bottom of the 
tray, of course, should not be the least sloped, but per- 
fectly level everywhere. The whole tray to reach up the 
cage wires to the depth of four inches, where begins the 
aperture 15, in j&gure i, Plate IV., to avoid any grooves 
or ledges, necessitated by other designs, where the upper 
part is made to be supported by the under ; that is to say, 
the cage wires should go down and rest in the tray, as a 
teacup reposes within its saucer, and not at all like the 
tray of a trunk, where it is held up by the box itself. 
Because otherwise ledges are involved, or else grooves, 
for the upholding of the wirework, and these afford 
harbourage, not to say a forcing bed, for red mite \ 
being so narrow, it is impossible to enter them properly 
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when cleaned, as is absolutely essential to ensure purity ;. 
and then the neglect gradually, as unavoidably, grows into 
an active evil in place of a negative objection. Therefore^, 
have no hollows, grooves, or cylindrical arrangements 
anywhere about yoiu: cage, neither in partition nor wire 
throughout Let these be of zinc alone, and inhospitably 
solid. Zinc bars never are hollow, neither are flat sheets* 
of metal, accordingly you are quite safe with these if you 
follow the clearly drawn diagrams, correctly and carefully,, 
as to their proper arrangement. 

7. The partitions — of which no large cage should be 
without a pair, vide Plates I., II., V. and VI. — 
should be plainly wired, like the cage itself, and either- 
with or without aperture, to serve as d6or, according to 
whether intended for a hatching cage or not In any 
case I would recommend your possession of two of each^ 
kind, as " essential " in cases of need. The partition 
ought to slide up into the upper part to any spot you, 
desire, with equal ease, as being independent of ledge or 
groove to hold them in their place, by being provided- 
instead, with their own independent hook, like in illustra- 
tions I. and III., figures 2 and 3, you have only to pinch 
these round any bar you please to choose, thus var3dng 
their position at pleasure, and enlarging or circumscribing 
yoiu: spaces within the cage to divisions of variable extent^ 
a great convenience, sometimes, as you will find. In 
Plate V. you will see the partition will have to be put on . 
when the tray is off. 

8 and 9 are the swings and perches. Of the first you:. 
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ought to possess three for every cage where more than one 
bird is kept ; of the last, frcmi four to six, always according 
to the dimensions of your cage, whether an aviary or 
otherwise. The swings should be of two sizes, the cir- 
cular, small, for the accommodation of only a single bird, 
and the horse-shoe shape, as large as your room will afford 
— say six inches across ; and a thick, wide, smooth 
rod of solid wood, without a hole over it anywhere in 
which to hatch red mite* The upper part to be of 
enamelled zinc, like the bars, and bent round to slip 
the wooden bar through, as in Plate IV., figure 5, and 
tiie ends might obtrude an inch or two on either side 
with advantage. 

As to the perches, they should be as varied in width as 
possible, to alBford ample play to the tendons of the 
daw ; because as we see in nature the twigs and branches 
kA the trees destined for them to " perch " upon are not 
two alike in size, so we should endeavour to conform to 
this rule as much as possible, when keeping any of the 
feathered tribes in captivity. 

The next small items of consequence are hooks, shown 
fai Plates III. and IV., of which you should be furnished 
with at least three pairs, of two sizes, in case of contin- 
gencies. These ought to be of enamelled zinc wire of 
tiie same colour as the rest of the cage's bars and wires. 
The largest, six inches long, for purposes illustrated in 
figures 4 and 4 of Plates IV. and VI., where an easy 
swing is needed in suspension, and the . shortest, three 
inches, for use in cases as in numbers 3 and 7, Plates IV. 
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and VI., where steadiness in support is aimed at instead. 
Both kinds however, must be equally slender, for the 
sake of conformity in appearance, the essence of beauty, 
at all events in a bird cage. 

Having treated on the subject of breeding cages, we 
must touch ere closing on nest boxes, of which two of 
the simplest and prettiest designs are annexed, in Plates 
III. and VI. They are of enamelled wood, from three 
to four inches in diameter, and about two deep. 
Number 3, in Plate VI., is perforated all round with small 
quarter-inch holes, for the double purpose of ornament, 
and to facilitate its suspension, as any hole can then be 
chosen through which to plant the hanging wire, as seen 
in figure 3, Plate VI. The other design is furnished with 
a couple of handles, and it too, is all of enamelled wood. 
This pattern is clearly illustrated in figures 7 and 4, 
Plate VI., and would be best made at a wood turner's, 
who constructs bowls and the various et ceteras for dairy 
purposes. 

Number 17, in Plate III., represents the two sides — 
say for example, the partition in Plate I. — ^annexed by its 
hook or bent zinc wire to its supporting wall, a being the 
hook in its finished "bent" condition, safe from Dick's 
attempts at self-injury or escape, and b the same thing 
before it be thus coiled securely round, therefore not as 
yet of any support to the partition. 

Figure 18, in Plate III., is the box into which the 
various portions of the dismantled cage are about to be 
packed, as indicated by the dotted arrow showing where 
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and how these fit Numbers 11 and 11 of the same 
diagram being illustrative of two of the legs of the box, 
which, when mounted, serve to form the table to hold 

/ the cage, as in Plate II., figiure 5, and when unscrewed, 
lie on top of the cage itself, as in Plate III. 

In conclusion, the charge for the larger descriptions 
of this invaluable take-to-pieces cage, with stand and 
sundries complete, and highly finished, is usually about 
^yt guineas. The smaUer kinds and inferior quahties 
are of course much less — ^for instance, when the table 
consists merely of plain white deal ; but as to the aviaries 
themselves, the best economy in the long run invariably 
proves to be those consisting of good materials and 
made by first-class, honest firms, whose pride in their 
work is too thorough to be above attention to the little 
details, the trifles that tend in greatest measiure to swell 
the scale of comfort Inferior hands may scamp these, 
because they are not so prominently noticeable ; a house 
that executes the minutiae of their orders as scrupulously 
as the generals, is the only one to which you should 
entrust the construction of such a delicate piece of work- 
manship as that in which you destine to enshrine the 
treasures whose beauty and gratitude for the rest of their 
•career are to repay your humane consideration, and you 
cannot be too particular and attentive in your choice, nor 
yet in having directions, once given, carried out to the letter. 
^^ Pass over nothing, until exactitude and credit reward all 

concerned. The "thafll do" system, depend upon it, 

K never will answer with Birds, their cages, nor their keep. 
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Is an illustration of a magnificent dark wood and gilt- 
wired aviary, suitable for the elegant splendours of the 
abode of wealth. The original exists, in the materials 
I mention, b\it may be adapted to the principles advo- 
cated elsewhere, by being constructed throughout of 
japanned metal, grained to represent mahogany, rose* 
wood, or any other timber preferred, to match the rest of 
the furniture of the room or hall where it and its favoured 
occupants are the honoured and happy inmates. The 
aviary is one of a pair which occupy each a window,, 
and is filled with various lovely and choice tropical 
beauties, famed for song or prized for radiance of 
plumage, as is plainly shown in our illustration. Remem- 
ber however, that in the placing of your pets, Linnets,. 
Finches, and Canaries, and indeed, most of the best 
singing birds, are greatly addicted to plagiarisms of 
one another's notes ; thus, a Canary may readily be 
induced to incorporate the harsh call of the Cut-throat, 
the pecuKar cry of the Waxbill, the scream of the Parrot, 
or the weird affectation of vocalisation of the Spice-bird, 
into its own powerful melody, and not at all to its 
improvement. The Starling varieties are capital teachers 
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and apt pupils, and if you wish to impart its tones to 
any member of your featheredjhousehold, then cage 
together instructors and learners in neighbouring com- 
partments of the same home, and a few weeks' com- 
panionship only will amply reward your desires. In this 
case, guard the smaller species, less capable of self- 
defence from strength of beak and wing for attack or 
flight on emergency, by the safe protection of the strong 
wired partition. The larger will never cease their futile 
.vicious onslaughts through the bars upon every heedless 
approach of their tiny winged objects of jealousy and 
aversion : that cannot signify if these be properly 
screened from closer quarters, and it is as amusing to 
watch as safe to allow. It is strange how in collections 
of considerable' extent as to space and numbers, that 
various kinds will live harmoniously together, even 
although of infinite diversities of characteristics ; when in 
lesser aviaries humanity is compelled to keep them 
rigorously apart for fear of accidents and harm ; I sup- 
pose on the same principle as that on which it is 
admissible to preserve many pairs breeding in the same 
diamber, whereas two or three are merely certain 
destruction. In both instances, "distance must lend 
enchantment," or at least mutual forbearance and indif- 
ference, and general occupation in their own affairs and 
pleasures, the peace of a contented mind free from all 
envy, hatred, and malice, which is essential for the 
enjoyment of a long life, at any rate amongst the 
*' tuneful choirs '' of domesticated birdhood. 
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There is no amusement more delightful for the 
moneyed possessor of tasteful leisure than the pursuit 
of foreign bird-keeping; but it needs both time and 
^* tin " to afford its indulgence to a satisfactory degree. 
To those who consult choice in place of convenience 
and necessity, the perches of an aviary, such as is 
illustrated by our frontispiece, ought to be of cedar or 
sandal-wood, because these are impervious to red mites. 
Again the food-vessels should be of porcelain to match 
the bath, and of artistic design and workmanship. Take 
for example those lovely vases of classic shape and 
colour — di black ground, ornamented by figures of dull 
brick red— exhibited in the chamber of the British 
Museum near to the " Slade Bequests." The design to 
which I allude, for the benefit of such as are unable to 
proceed to the spot indicated to view it for themselves, 
may be compared to a very large shallow flat ware saucer 
of various sizes, on a pedestal of the same, somewhat 
resembling the lower portion of our " exhibition glasses " 
for flowers which adorn every dinner-table, and are 
sufficiently familiar to most people to need no further 
description. Or else, if these be not convenient to pur- 
chase, black imglazed fine porcelain, with foliage painted 
upon it by hand, will come far from amiss amongst 
*our living oriental treasures, for whose acquisition we do 
not hesitate to part with fabulous sums ; because a man 
who will not stop at the outlay of twenty pounds for a pet, 
ivhich a cat may destroy at any moment, need not pause 
to consider ere he invests two, perphaps, in a bath for the 
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pleasure of the favourite. Any glass or china warehouse 
you patronise will readily supply a dish of the kind, or if 
not, then an order forwarded direct to one of our great 
manufactories, such as those at Worcester, cannot fail ta 
satisfy, and the cost be very triflingly more in comparison. 
If to go with these beautiful baths, our food-vessels ought 
to be constructed either like those in our " model " cage 
to hang up, or three-cornered, to fit into the angles of 
the wall. The prettiest, because most imcommon, in my 
opinion being the last mentioned. In any case I advo- 
cate the inner side being plain — ^that is, free from 
ornament, and of one tone of broad colour, white, 
or earthenware tinted ; for the birds become frightened 
at black, being incapable of seeing the water over it. 
And also as to flowers : they will not be persuaded ta 
stand upon them for purposes of ablution, not realising 
they can be otherwise than in relief and dangerous; 
besides it is not in true taste. 

The picturesque, and, alas ! injurious brass wires 
may easily be reconciled to our " model " design by the 
substitution of the far more wholesome zinc bars, and 
quite as effectively. Have them painted gold outside^ — 
that the birds themselves by no possibility may pick it 
off to eat, which they are certain to do, and die from,, 
imless forearmed by placing it beyond their power, — 
and over the inner portion continue the coating similar 
to the lining of the wood, that is the wood being 
polished, highly varnished, grained mahogany without,, 
is within a beautiful, delicate, dull chocolate, as we see 
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in the tray of our illustration ; in tin throughout, of 
course this is all the easier, for the same tint which is 
applied to the one should also be taken up on to the 
other, and appearance secured at the same time as safetyv 
The effect is most imcommon and veiy artistic, and sets 
off to the highest advantage the birds themselves, the 
rest of the cage, and the surrounding tout ensemble of the 
room in which it be kept. 

For parakeets and others, where strength in the 
perches may be necessary, on account of their powerful 
and destructive beaks, a vulcanised rod answers admir- 
ably. Iron is not good, because it is too rapid a 
conductor of heat, and injures the birds' feet by allowing 
them to become too cold to be healthy as a rule. If the 
whole of the interior of your cage be a pale chocolate, as 
above, then the best taste will be to have your metal 
perches that colour also, or else of cedar, its shade being 
an exact match ; but if of wood, they are prettiest of 
sandal or white smoothed deal, that being the purest 
contrast both to the brown lining and the brilUant hues 
of the tiny living gems sparkling over, above, across, 
and upon them. Goldfinches, when caged with foreign 
birds, should be indulged by having one nook of their 
joint home fitted up with perches close together for their 
own exclusive use. Goldie objects to tiring himself out 
continuously flying like a small whirlwind, everywhere at 
the same time, to all appearances. He enjoys more 
sober happiness, and after his own fashion. Accordingly, 
in a nice sunny side of his wall let there be humanely 
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placed for him a row of perches not far apart from one 
-another, either as a ladder or in the same line, and he 
will be the most gratefiil and contented member in die 
aviary, hopping ceaselessly backwards and forwards over 
the same few inches of space, not desisting from his 
congenial delight except to descend for supplies, and 
immediately return again as quickly as possible. Let the 
perches in any alternative be as numerous everywhere as 
room affords. If sandal or cedar be the materials 
selected, the table on which yoiu: aviary stands should 
correspond ; also these woods are the only ones not 
prejudicial to use for seed and water-troughs. Duplicates 
•of trays, food-vessels, and perches, are a considerable con- 
venience in the event of your leaving the cleaning smd 
tendance of your cage entirely to servants. These, with 
-the clean bath, can be set ready for you daily to put in 
proper position yourself, whilst those soiled are removed 
and renovated for renewed service in their turn. The 
object of the arrangement is two^fold. First, it obviates 
every possibility of domestics' proverbially treacherous 
memory failing to bear in mind Dick's necessities, since 
his own owner sees after it regularly himself as a habit at 
the same stated hour : secondly, " cupboard love " is 
oftenest the closest and strongest tie, and the hand that 
holds the power of granting or withholding any coveted 
boon, is the one favoured by the warmest remembrance, 
despite the superior worthiness of benefactors, however 
iceal, who to practical purpose, are merely "sleeping 
partners," so to speak, in their joint concern. Dogs and 
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horses, we know, become most attached and faithful ta 
their especial masters, and birds do the same, recognising 
with the rewards of their sweetest song and service, in 
their small way, their keeper and feeder, and what they 
receive from him direct, above and beyond their mere 
owner and purchaser or any one else, in decided and 
unmistakable preference and obedience ; thus whosoever 
supplies their daily wants, is the person who will soonest 
tame and attach them to himself. The exclusive benefit 
of an aviary being capable of taking to pieces is to- 
obviate the need of leaving choice, costly, and delicate 
birds behind to the tender mercies of domestics and 
inexperienced friends, when change of scene is desired for 
yourself. A cage that will pack flat and go with the rest 
of your luggage is no trouble, and saves the life of many 
a precious tropical songster, otherwise delivered over to 
certain destruction when committed to alien care ;, 
besides, one window is as good as another, and better 
under its masters eye than behind his back, where 
neglect and complete forgetfulness day by day is doled 
out to its pining occupants, so difficult to buy in the first 
place, as tiresome to replace in the second. An excellent 
method of procuring foreign birds, really choice and 
moderate and in sound condition, is either at the annual 
sales of the duplicates parted with by the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Society, at the Docks, or else at the famous 
Jamrack's, near Wapping, who procures them in thou- 
sands straight from their habitats ; and remember, it is 
by far the best economy to buy a foreigner, even at 
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advanced price, or increase of fatigue and exertion, and 
secure health, than cheap — because " a trifle out of sorts." 
The latter are seeds of infection at all times, depend 
upon it, and will ruin the whole of the rest of your other- 
i wise healthy collection. "A trifle out of sorts," means in 

the " palace of truth," simply infested with red mites, or 
that most contagious disease " the pip." Now red mites 
are t/ie things to which foreign birds in particular are of 
themselves the most apt at producing undtx favourable 
circumstances. Do not therefore, if you prize your own 
piece of mind, and the general appearance of these 
expensive pets you keep for show and personal gratifica- 
tion, add to and enhance this tendency by planting fresh 
colonies by each new importation to the stock. Again, 
the " pip " is " contagious," and I use the term advisedly, 
because if " infectious " it would be caught by birds in 
other compartments, but it never is. The tiny orientals, 
huddled close together according to their custom, cease- 
lessly caress one another with the beak, and convey the 
matter from each unhealthy gland over their sound 
neighbours to admiration, as I know to my cost, having 
lost no less than eight valuable beauties on that very 
account in an incredibly short period. I was ignorant of 
the distinctive symptoms of health and disease when 
becoming their purchaser, believing all birds were just 
alike and always in perfect health as a fact, of course, 
** because wild birds were." But are they? 
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the scale of zoological illustrations. The fur, feathers, and leaves are 
sometimes not unworthy of the mar\'ellous works of the greatest of English 
xylographers ; and if it be true, as we hear, that with this book Mr. Wolf 
retires trom the profession, he leaves an enduring moniunent behind him." — 
Guardian. 

The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects. By Sir Jon n 

Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ("Nature" Series.) 

Station Life in New Zealand, By Lady Barker. Third 

Edition. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Stories A bout. By Lady Barker. With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. Contents : — Monkeys, Jamaica^ 
Camp Life, Dogs, Boys, &c. 

Pictures of Cottage Life in the West of England. By 

Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

"Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 
Eliot's style. . . . Her stories could not be other than they are, as 
literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of pathetic touches and strokes 
of genuine humour. . . . All the stories are studies of actual life» 
executed with no mean art." — Times, ' 



MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 



Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 

September 1874. 

Macmillan 6* Co:s Catalogue of Works 
in Belles Lettres^ including Poetry^ 
Fiction^ etc. 

Allingham. — ^LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND; 

or, the New Landlord. By William Allingham. New and 

Cheaper Issue, with a Preface. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 4/. 6^. 

*^ It is vital with the national character, .... It has something oj 

Popis point and GoldsmitlCs simplicity ^ touched to a more modem 

issue, " — ATHENiEUM. 

An Ancient City, and other Poems. — B7 A Native 

OP Surrey. Extra fcap. 8va dr. 

Archer.— CHRISTINA north. By E. M. Archer. Two 
vols. Crown 8vo. 21s, 

" The work of a clever^ cultivated person^ wielding a practised pen. 
The characters are drawn with force and precision^ the dialogue 
is easy : the whole book displays powers of pathos and humour^ 
and a shrewd knowledge of men and things, — Spectator. 

Arnold. — THE complete poetical works. 

Vol I. Narrative and Elegiac Poems. VoL IL Dramatic 

AND Lyric Poems. By Matthew Arnold. Extra fcap, 8vo. 

Price 6Lr. each. 

The two volumes comprehend the First and Second Series of the 
Poems, and the New Poems, ^^Thyrsis is a poem of perfect 
delight y exquisite in grave tenderness of reminiscence, rich in breadth 
of western light, breathing full the spirit of gray and ancient Ox* 
/ord,**^SATVtii>AY Review. 

Atkinson. — AN ^RT TOUR TO THE NORTHERN 
CAPITALS OF EUROPE. By J. Beavington Atkinson. 
8yo. I2s, 

" IVe can highly recommend it; not only for the valuable infbrma" 
tion it gives on the special subjects to which it is dedicated, but also 
for the interesting episodes of travel which are interwoven with, and 
lighten, the weightier matters of judicious and varied criticism on 
art and artists in northern capitals,**— ^Aki: Journal. 

Baker.— CAST up by the SEA; or, the ADVEN- 
TURES OF NED GREY. By Sir Samuel Baker, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by Huard. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt. 7j. 6d, 

" An admirable tale of adventure, of marvellous incidents^ wild 
exploits, and terrible denouements," — Daily News. ^*A story of 
adventure by sea and land in the good old style,'* — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Baring-Gould. — Works by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. :— 

IN EXITU ISRAEL. An Historical Novel. Two Vols. 8vo. 21/. 
**FuU of the most exciting incidents and ably portrayed characters ^ 
xo^ooo, 9, X874. A 
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BSiTing'QOMliL—eonHHUid. 

aboundlmf in beauHfuUy oHracHve legends, and relieved by descriP' 
tionsfresh^ vivid, and truth-like^* — Westminster Review. 

LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, from the 
Talmud and other sources. Two vols. Crown Svo. i6f. 
Vol. I. Adam to Abraham. VoL II. Melchizedek to Zachariah. 
*' These volumes contain much that is very strange, and, to the 
ordinary English reader, very novel** — Dailv News. 

Barker. — ^Works by Lady Barker:— 

**Lady Barker is an unrivalled story-teller** —GysKSJiiKSi. 
STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEIALAND. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
" We have never read a more truthjul or a pleasanier little book" — 

ATHENiCUM. 

SPRING COMEDIES. Stories. 

Contents :— A Wedding Story— A Stupid Story— A Scotch Story 

— ^A Man's Story. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6(C 

**Lady Barker is endowed with a rare and delicate gift for nar* 
rcUing stories, — she has the faculty of throwing even into her 
printed narrative a soft and pleasant tone, which goa far to make 
the reader think the subject or the matter immatertal, so long as the 
author will go on telling stories for his benefit** — ^ATHENiEUM. 
STORIES ABOUT:— With Six Illustrations. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, 6^ 

This volume contains several entertaining stories about Monkeys, 

Jamaica, Camp Life, Dogs, Boys, 6v. " There is not a tale in 

the book which can fail to please children as well as their elders.** 

"""Pall* Mall Gazette 

A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR QUARTERS. With Dlustta- 

tions by JELLICOE. Second Edition. Ex. fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. ^.6d, 

** Contatnf,just the stories that children should be told, * Christmas 
Cake* is a delightful Christmcu book"^<}u>BE, 

RIBBON STORIES. With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt 4s, 6d, 

* * JVe cannot too highly commend. It is exce^ingly happy and original 
in the plan, and the graceful fancies of its pages, merry and pathetic 
turns, will be found the best reading by girls of all ages, and by 
boys too** — ^TiMES. 
SYBIL*S BOOK. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Second Edition. 

Globe 8yo. gilt. 4J. dd, 

** Another of Lady Barker^ s delightful stories, and one of the most 
thoroughly original books for girls that has been written for many 
years. Grown-up readers will like it quite as much as young people, 
and will even better understand the rarity of such simple, natural, 
^ and unaffected writing .... That no one can read the story 

without interest is not its highest praise, for no one ought to be able 
to lay it down without being the better girl or boy, or man or woman, 
for the reading of it. Lady Bark^ has never turned her fertile 
and fascinatimx'P^f'' to better account, and for the sake of all readers 
we wish * Sybife BooHs a wide success*^" -Times, 
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Bell.— ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. By Henry 
Glassford Bell. Fcap. 8vo. 6Lf. 
**Full of life and gmius.^'—CovKT Circular. 

Besant. — studies in early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d, 

The present work aims to afford information and direction touching 
the early efforts of France in poetical literature, ** In one mode" 
rately siud volume he has contrived to introduce us to the very 
best, if not to all of the early French poets,** — ATHENiEUM. 

Betsy (Lee ; a FO^C'S'LE yarn. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 
" There is great vigour and much pcUhos in this poem," — Morning 

Post. 
" We can at least say that it is the work of a true poet,** — Athe- 

NiGUM. 

Black (W.)— Works by W. Black, Author of "A Daughter of 
Heth." 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 

Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. Also, Illustrated 

by S. E. Waller, 8vo. cloth gilt. \os, 6d. 

** The book is a really charming description of a thousand English 
landscapes and of the emergencies and the fun and the delight of a 
picnic journey through them by a party determined to enjoy them^ 
selves^ and as well matched as the pair of horses which drew the 
phaeton they sat in. The real charm and purpose of the book is 
its open-air life amonz hills and dales, ^ — Times. ** The great 
charm of Mr, Blacks book is that there is nothing hackneyed 
about it^ nothing overdrawn, — all is bright and lifelike*** — ^Morn;no 
Post. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. Three vols. Sixth and cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j-. 

The Saturday Review says : — ** A novel which is both romantic 
and natural, which has much feeling, without any touch of 
mawkishness, which goes deep into character without any suggestion 
of painful analysis — this is a rare gem to find amongst thedSris of 
current literature, and this, or nearly this, Mr. Black has given 
us in the * Princess of Thule. *** *'It has, for one thing, the great 
charm of novelty, . . . There is a picturesqueness in all that 
Mr, Black writes, but scarcely even in the * Adventures of a 
. Phaeton * are there the freshness and sweetness and perfect sense 
of natural beauty %ue find in this last book.** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. **^ beautiful and nearly perfect story,** — Spec- 
tator. 
Borland Hall. — By the Author of " Okig Grange." Crown 

8vo. 7j. 

Brooke.— THE FOOL OF QUALITY ; or, THE HISTORY 
OF HENRY, EARL OF MORELAND. By Henry Brooke. 
Newly revised, with a Biographical Preface, by the Rev. CHARLB9 
Kingsley, M. a., Rector of Eversley. Crown Svo. 6j. 

A 2 
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Broome.— THE stranger of SERIPHOS, a Dramatic 
Poem. By Frederick Napier Broome. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 
Founded on the Greek legend of Danae and Perseus, " Grace and 
beauty of expression are Mr. Broom^s characteristics; and these 
qualities are displayed in many passages.^* — ATHBNiCUM. ** Tlu 
story is rendered with consummate beauty, ^^ — LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

Buist.— BIRDS, THEIR CAGES AND THEIR KEEP : Being 
a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird-Rearing. By K. A. 
Buist. "With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Burnand.--MY time, and what I've done with it. 

By F. C. Burnand. Crown 8vo. ds. 

Cabinet Pictures. — oblong foUo, price 42J. 

Contents :— ** ChUdc Harold' s Pilgrimage'' and «* The Fighting 
Thnhaire,'* by y. M, W, Turner; ** Crossing the Bridge^*' ^ 
Sir W, A, Callcott; ** The Cornfield,'' by John Constable; and 
" A Landscape^" by Birket Foster, The Daily News says 
of them, ** They are very beautifully executed, and might be 
framed and hung up on the wall, as creditable substitutes for the 
originals." 

CABINET PICTURES. A Second Series. 

Containing:—** The Baths of Caligula " and " The Golden Bough," 
Iby y. iV. M, Turner; " The Little Brigand," by T. Uwins ; 
** The Lake of Lucerne," by Percival Skelton ; ** EvefUng Rest," 
by E, M, IVimperis, Oblong folio. 42J. 

Carroll. — works by " Lewis Carroll : "— 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty- 
two Illustrations by Tenniel. 46th Thousand. Crown 8va 
cloth, dr. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Ten- 
niel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6j. 

A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Ten- 
NIEl's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt 6s, 

AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. By T. 
P. RossETTE. With Tenniel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ts, 
** Beyond question supreme among modern books for children," — 
Spectator. ** One of the choicest and most charming books 
ever composed for a child's reading," — Pall Mall Gazette. 
** 4 very pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the 
little world of wondering minds, and which may weU please 
those who have unfortunately passed the years of wondering," — 
Times. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT AUCE 
FOUND THERE. With Fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 
8vo. gilt. 6^. 35th Thousand. 
** Quite as rich in humorous whims of fantasy, quite as laughable 
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in Ui queer incidents^ as loveable Jor its pleasant spirit and grace- 
ful Planner, as the wondrous tale of Alici s former adventures, ^^ — 
Illustrated London News. ** If this hail been given to the 
world first it would have enjoyed a success at least equal to ^ Alice 
in Wonderland,* " — Standard. 

Children's (The) Garland, from the best poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. New Edition. 
With Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 6*. 

Christmas Carol (A). Printed in Colours from Original 

Designs by Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Crispin, with Illuminated 

Borders from MSS. of the 14th and 15th Centuries. Imp. 4to. doth 

inlaid, gilt edges, £'^ 35. Also a Cheaper Edition, 2ls, 

'*A most exquisitely got up volume. Legend, carol, and text are 

preciously enshrined tn its emblazoned pages, and the illuminated 

borders are far and away the best example of their art we have seett 

this Christfnas, The pictures and borders are harmonious in their 

colouring, the dyes are bridiant without being raw, and the volume 

is a trophy of colour-printing. The binding by Burn is in the very 

best taste J^ — Times. 

Church (A. J.)--HORiE TENNYSONIAN^E, Sive Eclogse 
e Tennysono Latine redditse. Cura A. J. Church, A.M. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. ds. 

** Of Mr, Churches ode we may speak in almost unqualified praise, 
and the same may be said of the contributions generally,** — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Clough (Arthur Hugh).— THE POEMS AND PROSE 

REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 

Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 

With Portrait. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2\s, 

^^ Taken as a whole,** the Spectator says, ^*' these volumes cannot 

fail to be a lasting monument of one of the most original men of 

our age** ^^ Full of charming letters from Rome,'* says the 

Morning Star, **from^ Greece, from America, from Oxford^ 

and from Rugby,** 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 

of Oriel College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

•* From the higher mind of cultivated, all-questioning, but still conser* 

vatk/e England, in this our puzzled generation, we do not know 

of any utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems of 

Arthur Hugh Clough,*'— Fras^r's Magazine. 

Clunes. — THE STORY OF PAULINE: an Autobiography. 
By G. C. Clunes. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

'*Both for vivid delineation of character and fluent lucidity oj style^ 
* The Story of Fauline* is in the first rank of modern fiction,** — 
Globe. **Told witfi delightful vivacity, thorough appreciation of 
life, and a complete knowledge of character,** — Manchester 
Examiner. 
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Collects of the Church of England, with a beautifiiUj i 

Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover. \ 

Crown 8vo. \2s. Also kept in various styles of morocco. 
•* This is bevond question^** the Art Journal says^ ** the most 
beautiful book of the season,** The Guardian thinks it** a suc- 
cessful attempt to associate in a natural and unforced manner the 
Howers of our fields and gardens with the course of the Christian 
year,** 

Cox — RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M.A., 
late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University c^ Oxford. 
Second and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
The Times says that it **will pleasantly recall in many a country 
parsonage the memory of youthful days** 

Culmshire Folk. — ByloNOXUS. Three vols. Crown 8vo. siJ.ddT. 
** Its sparkling pleasantness^ its drollery^ its shrewdnessy the charming 
little bits of character which frequently come in^ its ecLsy liveliness^ 
and a certain chattiness which, while it is nevef vulgar j brings the 
writer very near, and makes one feel as if the story were being told 
in lazy confidence in an hour of idleness by cL man who, while 
thoroughly good-natured, is strongly humorous, and has an ever- 
present perception of the absurdities of people and things** — SPEC- 
TATOR. 

Dante.— DANTE^S comedy, the hell. Translated by 

W. M. RossETTi. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 5^. 

" The aim of this translation of Dante may be summed up in one 
word—Literality. To follow Dante sentence for sentence, line 
for line, word for word — neither more nor less, has been my 
strenuous endeavour,** — Author's Preface. 

Days of Old ; stories from old English history. 

Bv the Author of "Ruth and her Friends." New Edition. 

lomo. cloth, extra. 2s, 6d, 

** Full of truthful and charming historic pictures, is everywhere vital 
with moral and religious principles, and is written with a brightness 
of description, and with a dramatic jorce in the representation of 
character, that have made, and will always make, it one of tne 
greatest favourites with redding boys,** — Nonconformist. 

Deane. — MARJORY. By Milly Deane. Third Edition. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown Svo. \s, td. 

The Ti mes of September nth says it is ** A very touching story, full 

of promise for the after career of the authoress. It is so tenderly 

drawn, and so full of life and grace, that any attempt to analyse 

or describe it falls sadly short of the original. We will venture 

to say that few readers of any natural feeling or sensibility will 

take up * Marjory* without reading it through at a sitting, and we 

( hope we shall see more stories by the same hand. ** The Morning 

Post calls it **A deliciously fresh and charming little love story,** 

De Vere.— THE infant bridal, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey Db Vere. Fcap. Svo. 7j. od. 
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*^Mr. De Vere htu taken his place among the poets of the day. 
Pure and tender feelings and that polished restraint of style which 
is called classical^ are the charms of the voluine^^ — SPECTATOR. 

Doyle (Sir F. H.)— LECTURES ON poetry, delivered 
before, the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6</. 

** Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight : the lecture on 
* Provincial Poetry * seems to us singularly true^ eloquent^ and 
instructive** — S PECTATOR. 

Estelle Russell.— By the Author of "The Private Life of 

Galileo." New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Full of bright pictures of French life. The English family ^ whose 
fortunes form the main drift of the story, reside mostly in France, but 
tJiere are also many English characters and scenes of great interests 
It is certainly the work of a fresh, vigorous, and most interesting 
Writer, with a dctsh of sarcastic humour which is refreshing and 
not too bitter, ** We can send our readers to it with confidence*^ 
— Spectator. 

Evans.— BROTHER FABIAN'S MAMJSCRIPT, AND 

^ OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ds, 

*' In this volume we have full assurance that he has * the vision and 

the faculty divine* . . . Clever and full of kindly humour,** — 

Globe. 

Evans.— THE CURSE OF IMMORTALITY. By A. Eubule 

Evans. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** Never, probably, has the legend of the Wandering Jew been more 
ably and poetically handled. The author writes as a true poet, and 
with the skill of a true artist. The plot of this remarkable drama 
is not only well contrived, but worked out with a degree of simplicity 
and truthful vigour altogether unusual in modern poetry. In fact, 
since the date of Byron* s * Cain* we can scarcely recall any verse 
at once so terse, so powerful, and so masterly,** — Standard. 

Fairy Book. — The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
Rendered anew by the Author of **John Halifax, Gentleman." 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of "Ridicula Rediviva." Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 6s, (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4J. 6^.) 
**A delightfid selection, in a delightful external form** — Spectator. 
** ^ book which will prove delightful to children all the year round,*' 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Fletcher.— THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL'S LIFE. By Lucy 
Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. td, 
** The poems are all graceful; they are marked throughout by an accent 
of reality; the thoughts and emotions are genuine,** — Athen^um, 

Gamett.— IDYLLS and epigrams, chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. 2s 6d, 
**A charming little book. For English readers, Mr, Garnett* s 
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tramlationt mil open a new world of tAot^jg^J'-^yfESTUnusrvsi 
Rfiviiw. 

Gilmorc— STORM warriors ; OR, LIFE-BOAT WORK 
ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmore, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Author of "The 
Ramsgate Life-Boat," in Macmillan^s Magazine, Crown 8vo. 6j. 
" The stories, which are said to be literally exacts are more thrilling 

than anything in fiction, Mr, Gilmore has done a good work as 

well as written a good book," — Daily News. 

Gladstone.— JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the 

Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. With Map. lor. 6d, Second Edition. 

*'72> read these brilliant details,'* says the ATHENiEUM, **w like 

standing on the Olympian threshold and gazing at the ineffable 

brightness within, '* According to the Westminster Review, **it 

would be difficult to point out a book that contains so much fulness 

of knowledge along with so much freshness of perception and 

clearness of presentation,'* 

Gray.— THE poetical works of DAVID gray. New 
and Enlarged E^Jition. Edited by Henry Glassford Bell, late 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Guesses at Truth.— By Two Brothers. With Vignette 
Title and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 
dr. Also see Golden Treasury Series. 

Halifax.—AFTER long YEARS. By M. C. Halifax. 
Crown 8vo. \os, 6d. 

** A story of very unusual merit. The entire story is well conceived, 
well written, and well carried out ; and the reader will look 
forward with pleasure to meeting this clever author again,'* — 
Daily News. ^^ This is a very pretty, simple love story, . . . . 
The author possesses a very graceful, womanly pen, and tells the 
story with a rare tender simplicity which well befits it,** — 
Standard. 

Hamerton.— A PAINTER'S CAMP. Second Edition, remed. 
Extra fcap. Svo. dr. 

Book L jn England; Book H. In Scotland; Book HI. In France, 

** These pages, written with infinite spirit and humour, bring into 

close rooms, back upon tired heads, the breezy airs of Lancashire 

moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness which no recent 

novelist has succeeded in preserving.** — ^Nonconformist. 

Heaton. — happy spring time. illustrated by OscAU 
Pletsch. With Rhymes for Mothers and Children. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Crown Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 3^. dd, 
" The pictures in this book are capital.** — ^ATHENiEUM. 

Hervey. — duke Ernest, a Tragedy; and other Poems. 
Fcap. Svo. dr. 
* * Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, and presented with 
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much dramatic force, .... Thorcughly or(gwaI,**^BKrrtsu 
Quarterly. 

Higginson.— MALBONE: An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
HiGGiNSON. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The Daily News says: *' Who likes a quiet story^ full oj 
mature thought^ of clear ^ humorous surprises^ of artistic studious 
design f * Malbone ' is a rare work, possessing these characteristics^ 
ana replete, too, with honest literary effort,^* 

Hillside Rhymes.— Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Home.— BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By Cecil 
Home. Fcap. Svo.- 4r. 6d, 

Hood (Tom) — ^the pleasant tale of puss and 

ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITTY AND BOB. 

Told in Pictures by L. Frolich, and in Rhymes by Tom Hood. 

Crown 8vo. gilt 3j'. 6d, 

** The volume is prettily got up, and is sure to be a favourite in the 
nursery" — Scotsman. **Herr Frolich has outdone himself in 
his pictures of this dramatic chase" — MORNING Post. 

Keary (A.)— works by Miss A. Keary:— 
JANETS HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2/. 6d. 

^^ Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas ; and 
most skilfully and felicitously have their characters been portrayed. 
Each individual of the fireside is afnished portrait, distinct and 
lifelike, , . . The future before her as a novelist is that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation, " — SuN . 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
** Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and artistic, . . // 
is capitcU as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 
influence," — Globe. 

OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

**7his is a very powerfully written story, ^'^ — Globe. ^*This is a 
really excellent novel," ^iLiAJSTKATm^ LONDON News. ** The 
sketches of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of truth," — Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.)— Works by A. and E. Keary I— 
THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. iSmo, Zs.6d. 
" The tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers," — ATHENiEUM. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology. New and Revised Edition, Illustrated by Huard. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. dd, 

" Told in a light and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
quaintness, reminds us of our old favourite Grimm," — ^TiMES. 

Kingsley. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster : — 
"WESTWARD HOI" or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
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Kingsley (CY^otuitnud. 

Eraser's Magazine calls it ** almost the best historical novel of 
the day:* 

TWO YEARS AGO. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6x. 
" Afr, Kingsley has provided us all cUong with such pleasant diversions 
— such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history ^ such 
suggestive remarks on tnankind^ society^ and all sorts cf topics^ 
that amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most forgotten, '— Guardian. 

HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Seventh Edition. 

Crown 8vo. df. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE—LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j-. 

YEAST : A Problem. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. $/. 
ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. WiUi a New Preface. Crown Svo. 

The author] shows ^ to quote the Spectator, ^^what it is that con* 
stitutes the true Christian, Godfearing, man-living gentleman.*^ 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir NoelPaton, R.S.A., 
and P. Skelton. Crown 3vo. cloth^ extra gilt. $s, 
^^ In fun, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a child s 

book we do not know its eqttal" — London Review. ** J/r. 

Kingsley must 'have the credit of revealing to us a new order of life, 

. . . There is in the * Water Babies * an abundance of wit, fun, 

good humour, geniality, ^lan, ^." — Times. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4r. 6d 
** fVe do not think these heroic stories have ever been more cUtractively 
told, . . There is a deep undercurrent of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers power • 
fully:* — ^London Review. ** One of the children's books that 
will surely become a classic,** — Nonconformist. 
PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

** The dialogue of * Phaethon * has striking beauties, and its sugpes* 
tions may meet halfway many a latent doubt, and, like a light 
breezcy lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life,** — SPECTATOR. 

POEMS; including The Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap, Svo. dr. 
7%^ Spectator calls ^^ Andromeda** ** the flnest piece of English 

hexameter verse that has ever been written. It is a volume 

which many readers will be glad to possess,'* 

PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 5j. 

Contents i-~A Charm of Birds; Chalk-Stream Studies ; The 
Fens ; My Winter-^ Garden ; From Ocean to Sea ; North Devon, 
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** Altogether a delightful book, , , , , It exhibits the atUhor's best 
traits^ and cannot fail to infect the reader with a love of nature 
and of out'door life and its enjoyments. It is well calculated to 
bring a gleam of summer with its 'pleasant associationsy into the 
bleak winter^time ; while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly be found,** — British Quarterly Review. 

Kingsley (H.) — Works by Henry Kingsley :— 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight fuU-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt, ^s, 

**lVe know no better book for those who want knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the ^sensational^* most navels are tame com* 
pared with these narratives" — ^ATHENiEUM. ** Exactly the book 
to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys,** — 
Literary Churchman. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by Frolich. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 3j. 6d, 

** A pathetic story y and told so as to give children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery. "— Globe. * * Very charmingly and 
very touchingly told" — SATURDAY REVIEW. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6^. 

^^ No one who takes up * Oakshott Castle* will tuiUingly put it down 
until the IcLst page is turned. , , , It may fairly be considered a 
capital story f full of go, and abounding in word pictures of storms 
and wrecks.** — Observer. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen.— Works by E. H. Knatchbull. 

HUGESSEN, M.P. ! — 

Mr, Knatchbull'Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as 
a teller of fairy-tales, **'IIis powers" isays the TIMES, 
**are of a very high order ; light and brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graceful as it is inex- 
haustible** " Children reading his stories" the Scotsman says, 
"or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and in* 
vigoratedas much as their bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise," 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

** The stories are charming, and full of life and fun." — Standard. 
" The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself, 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris* 
tian Andersen has written." — NONCONFORMIST. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustra- 
tions by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 
** /I fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children." — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth gilt 5^. 
**^ volume of fairy tales, written not only for ungrown children. 
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Knatchbull-Hugesseh (£. H.)—conHfmed. 

but for bigger^ and if you are nearly worn ottt^ or sick^ or sorry^ 
you ViiU find it good reading, " — Graphic. * * The most charming 
volume of fairy tales which we have ever read, . . • We cannot quit 
this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illustrator, 
Mr, Brunton from first to last has done admirably.^* — Times* 
TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fairy Stories. With Seven Illuatra- 

tions by W. Brunton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. doth gilt $/• 

" Capitally illustrated by W, Brunton, , . . In frolic and fancy they 
are quite equal to his other books. The author knows hew to write 
fairy stories as they should be written. The whole book is full of 
the most delightful drolleries,** — Times. 
QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. Illustrated by S. E. 

Waller. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. Sj. 

" Decidedly the author's happiest effort, . . . One of the best story 
books of the year," — HouB. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen (Louisa). — ^the history OF 

PRINCE PERRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. With Eight Illustrations by Weigand. 
New Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilL .. 3j. 6^. 
^*A grand and exciting fairy tale** — Morning Post. *M delicious 
piece of fairy nonsense,** — Illustrated London News. 

Knox.— SONGS OF CONSOLATION. By Is a Craig Knox. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 4J. 6d, 
** The verses are truly sweet ; tlure is in them not only much genuine 
poetic quality ^ but an ardent^ flowing devotedness^ ahd a peculiar 
skill in propounding theological tenets in the most graceful way^ 
which any divine might envy," — Scotsman. 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAICSPERIANUM, Subnexis aUquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Lemon.— THE legends of number nip. By Mark 
Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keens. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8yo. 2J. (id. 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Stonr 

for ChUdren. By the Author of "Wandering WiUie," "EffieS 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. dd, 
** Having commenced on the first page ^ we were compelled to go on to 

the conclusion^ and this we predict will be the case with every one 

who opens the book" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Little Estella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
i8mo. cloth extra. 2s, 6d. 

** This is a fine story ^ and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it," — Daily News. 

Lowell* — Works by T. Russell Lowell :— 
AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden — Witchcraft — 
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._.... ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Lowell — conHnued. 

Shakespeare once More — ^New England Two Centuries Ago— 

Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6</. 

^^We may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint 

must be that there is not more of it. There are good sense and lively 

feeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writing,''* 

— Pall Mall Gazette. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russell Lowell. 
"With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. i8mo. cloth extra. 4f. 6</. 
** All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 

will give a glad welcome to this beautiful little volume** — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton* — Works by Lord Lyttblton : — 
THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 

Extra fcap. 8va 5/. 
THE "SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 
Greek Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 6d, 

**CIcusical in spirit^ full of force^ and true to the original,** 
— Guardian. 

Maclaren. — the fairy family, a series of BaUads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo. gilt Sj. 

" A successful attempt to translate into the vernacular some of the 
Fairy Mythology of Europe, The verses are very good. There is 
no shirking difficulties of rhyme^ and the ballad metre which is 
oftenest employed has a great deal of the kind of *go * which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott. The book is of permanent 
value,**— GvAKDiAH, 

Macmillan's Magazine. — ^Published Monthly. Price IS. 

Volumes I. to XXIX. are now ready, p. 6d. each. 
Macquoid. — patty. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Thmi 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** A book to be read, ** — Standard. '* A powerful and fascinating 
story," — Daily Telegraph. The Globe considers it "well- 
written, amusing, and interesting, afid has the merit of being out 
cf the ordinary run of novels.** 

Maguire,— YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, AND OTHER 

FAIRY STORIES. By the late John Francis Maguire, M.P. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt 4f. 6d, 

" The author has evidently studied the ways at^ tastes of children and 

got at the secret of amusing them ; and has succeeded in what is not 

so easv a task as it may seem — in producing a really good children's 

to>6/'— Daily Telegraph. 

Marlitt (E.)— the countess GISELA. Translated ftom 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d, 
**A very beautiful story of German country life.** — Liteeary 
Churchman. 
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Masson (Professor). — Works by David Masson, M.A., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Universitj 
of Edinburgh. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6</. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. Sj. 

CHATTERTON ; A Story of the Year 177a Crown 8vo. 5^. 

THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER'S, MILTON'S, and 
GOETHE'S ; and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5r. 

Mazini.— IN THE GOLDEN SHELL ; A Story of Palermo, 
By Linda Mazini. With lUastrations. Globe 8vo. cloth gilt 
4/. (id, 

** As beautiful and bright and fresh as the scenes to which it tbafls 
us over the blue Mediterranean, and as pure and innocent, but 
piquant and sprightly as the little girl who plays the part of its 
heroine, is this admirable little book " — Illust&atsd London 
News. 

MerivalC— KEATS' Hyperion, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Mbrivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3J. 6d. 

Milner.— THE LILY OF LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown 8vo. ^5, 6d. 

*• The novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading" — 
Examiner. *^ A pretty, brightly-written story," ^Iatzvlkky 
Churchman. **A tale possessing the deepest interest.*' — Court 
Journal. 

Milton's Poetical Works.— Edited with Text coUated from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by DXvid 
Masson. Three vols. 8vo. With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. Jeens and Radcliffe. (Uniform with the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.) 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
•* // would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and plec^ing freshness 
of this charming epic.** — Athenaeum. ** A good translation of 
a poem that deserves to be known by all students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story'tellingy — Nonconformist. 

Mitford (A. B.)— tales OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists* 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. ts, 

•* They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptioncU 
society ; while, regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa* 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the 
quaintness of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. 
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The iUustratiom are extremely interesting, and for the eurious in 
such matters have a special and particular value,** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Mr, Pisistratus Brown, M,P., in THE HIGHLANDS. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 
•* The booh is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays well 
spentf and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have 
never been in the Western Highlands, or sailed along the Frith of 
Clyde and on the Western Coast, it will seem almost like a fairy 
story, 7 here is a charm in the volume which makes it anything 
but easy for a reader who has opened it to put it down until the last 
page has been read,** — Scotsman. 

Mrs. Jerningham's Journal, a Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second E^dition. Fcap. Sva 

y, 6d, 

**/t is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary history** — Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. ** One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a 
moments attention, is that it is unique— original, indeed, is not too 
strong a word — in the manner of its conception and execution,** 
— ^Pall Mall Gazette. 

MudiC— STRAY LEAVES. By C. E. Mudie. New Edidon. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, Contents: — **His and Mine" — 

«* Night and Day"— "One of Many," &c. 

This little volume consists of a number of poems, mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character, ** They are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate as to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
metnoryfrom time to time,** — Illustrated London News. 

Murray.— THE BALLADS AND SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 

in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By 

J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 

Philosophy in McGill College, Montreal. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

** Independently of the lucidity of the style in which the whole book 

is written, the selection of the examples alone would recommend it 

to favour, while the geniality of the criticism upon those examples 

cannot fail to make them highly appreciated and valued. — 

Morning Post. 

Myers (Ernest).— the puritans. By Ernest Myers. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s, 6d, 

** It is not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dig* 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
power over poetic expression,^* — ^Literary Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.)— poems. By F. W. H. Myers. Con* 
taming "St Paul," "St John," and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

"7/ is rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
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tf communicating feelings with the faculty of euphonious expres" 
sion," — Spectator. •* * St, Paul * stands without a rival as the 
noblest rdigious poem which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. The sub* 
limest conceptions are expressed in language which, for richness^ 
taste, and purity, we have never seen excdl&ir — John BULL* 

Nichol.— HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 

NiCHOL, B. A. OxoiLy R^ias Professor of £nglish Language and 

Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8va 7^. 6</. 

'' The poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness and workman" 

ship. After the lapse of many centuries, an English poet is found 

paying to the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical tribute which 

hcu as yet,- to our knowledge, been afforded to his noble and stainlest 

iM/w."— Saturday Review. 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of "St Olave's," "When I 
was a litUe Giri," &c Illustrated by Frolich. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. doth gilt 4r. 6d, 

It is believed that this story, by the favourably known author of 
" St, Olav^s,^* will be found both highly interesting and instructive 
to the young. The volume contains eight graphic illustrations by 
Mr. Z. Frolich. The Examiner says : " Whether the readers 
are nine years old, or twice, or seven times as old, they must enjoy 
this pretty volume.** 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 

RoDSN Noel. Fcap. 8voj 6j. 

**Itis impossible to read the poem through without being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender* 
ness, dear and vivid vision, spontaneous and delicate sympathy, 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers.** 
—Spectator. 

Norton.-jWorks by the Hon. Mrs. Norton :-* 

THE LADY OF LA GARAYK With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

* * Fiill of thought well expressed, and may be classed among her best 
efforts.**— TiUES. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
" This varied and lively novel — this clever novel so full of character, 
and of fine incidental remark,**— ScOT^MAii. ** One of the 
pleasantest and healthiest stories of modem fiction.** — Globe. 

Oliphant — ^Works by Mrs. Oliphant :— 

* AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 
Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 41. 6d. 
** There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the heart, 
purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles.** — 
Nonconformist. * * A more gracefully zvritten siory it is impot* 
sible to desire.**— BaiIsY News. 
A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
**Jt is a very different work from the ordinary run of navels. 
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The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight" — AxHENiEUM. 

Our Year, a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, 'Gentleman." Illustrated by Clarence 
DOBELL. Royal i6mo. 3^. (>d, 

**It is Just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every ehildP 
— English Churchman. 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. ds, 6d, 

*\A masterly and original power of impression, pouring itself forth 

■ in clear, sweet, strong rhythm. ... It is a fine poem, full oflife^ 

ofmUsic and of clear vision " — North British Daily Mail. 

Oxford Spectator, The.— Reprinted. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

JJ. 6d. 

^^ There is," the Saturday Review says, ** all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life 
so picturesque" 

Palgrave. — Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 

Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford :— 
THE FIVE DAYS'. ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 

GRANGK A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 

Hughes, and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to. cloth 

extra, ts, 

" If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages^ buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as youUl find in all the 
market, " — Athenaeum. * * Exquisite both inform and substance J^ 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

**^ volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender tnelodies^ and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry. .* . . Turn where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; truepoefs Tvork, touched and refined by the master-hand of 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles" — STANDARD. 

ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, i8mo. is. 6d. 
** So choice, so perfect, and so refined, so tender in feeling, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every- 
thing that he gives us." — Literary Churchman. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. y,6d, 
" For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the * Gem 
Edition* " — Scotsman. 

Parables.— TWELVE parables of our lord, illus- 
trated in Colours froin Sketches taken in the East by McEniry 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. 16s. 

B 
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Thi Times calls U *^ one of the most beauHfid of modem pictorial 
works; " while the Graphic says ** nothing in this style, sogood^ 
has ever before been published " 
Patmore. — the children's garland, from the Best 
Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. New- 
Edition. With Illustrations bv J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. gilt 6s. 
Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4/. 6d. 

** The charming illustrations added to many of the poems will add 
greatly to their value in the eyes of children^* — Daily News. 

Pember.— THE tragedy of LESBOS. a Dramatic Poem. 
By E. H. Pember. Fcap. 8vo. 4x. 6^. 

Founded upon the story of Sappho. * *J/e tells his story with dramatic 
forcCf and in language mat often rises almost to grandeur,** — 

ATHENiBUM. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 

OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 3J. Cl, 

** Charming stories of peasant life^ written in something of George 

Eliofs style, . . . Her stories could not be other than they are, as 

literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of pathetic touches 

and strokes of genuine humour, , . . All the stories are studies 

of actual life, executed with no mean art,** — ^Times. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of " The Heir of 

Redclyffe." With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo. gilt. 4s, 6d, 

" This is not a regular book of natural history, but a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer's day 
beneath an old pear tree, observed by eyes that had for the nonce 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every' 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, . . . fVe can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
sketches, *' — Guardian. * ^A whimsical and charming little book, " 

— ATHENiEUM. 

Prince Florestan of Monaco, The Fall of. By 

Himself. New Edition, with Illustration and Map. 8vo. doth. 

Extra gilt edges, Jx. A French Translation, 5^. Also an Edition 

for the People. Crown 8vo. \s, 

•* Those who have read only the extrcuts given, Tvill not need to be 
told how amusing and happily touched it is. Those who read it for 
other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober ana 
sound political lessons with which its light pages abound, and which 
are as much needed in England as by the nation to whom the atithor 
directly addresses his moral.** — Pall Mall Gazette. ** This 
little book if very clever, wild with animal spirits, but showing 
plenty of good sense, amid all the heedless nonsense which fills so 
many of its pages, ** — Daily News. *^ Inan age little remarkable 
for powers of political satire, the sparkle of the pages gives them 
every claim to wdcome,** — Standard. 
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Rankine.— SONGS AND fables. By W. T. McQuORN 

Rankine, late Professor of Civil EDgineering and Mechanics at 

Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

**A Irvdy volume of verses ^ full of a fine mar^y spirit, much 

humour and geniality. The illtutrations are admirably con^ 

ceivedf and exKuUd with fidelity and talent.^* — ^Morning Post. 

Realmah. — ^By the Author of "Friends in CotmciL" Crown 
8vo. dr. 

Rhoades. — poems. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6</. 

Richardson.— THE Iliad of the east, a Selection of 

Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, " The Ramayana." 

By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6^. 

*' // is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 

of the Eastern e^. It is as fascinating as a fairy tale, this 

romantic poem of India, " — Globe. * * A charming volume, which 

at once enmeshes the reader in its snares,** — ATHENiCUM. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

Rogers. — Works by J. E. Rogers :— 
RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. lUustrated in 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 3^. 6d, 
" The most splendid, and at the same time the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen,** — 
Spectator. " 7%ese large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children** — Pall Mall Gazette. 
MORES RIDICULL Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 
with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 3J. (>d, 
** These world-old rhy?nes have never hcid and need never wish for 
a better pictorial setting than Mr, Rogers hcu given them/* — 
. Times. ** Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical 
than most of the pictures, which are all carefully exm^ted ana 
beautifully coloured,** — Globe. 

Rossetti.— GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Christina Rossetti. With two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sj. 

^^She handles her little marvel with that rare poetic discrimination 
which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing sym* 
bolism too far, nor keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and 
capricious stage. In fact, she has produced a true children's poem^ 
which is far more delightful to the mature than to children, though 
it would be delightful to «//."— Spectator. 

Runaway (The), a Story for the Young. By the Author of 
** Mrs. Jemingham*s Journal." With Illustrations by J. Lawson, 
Globe 8vo. gilt. 4J. 6d, 

** This is one of the best, if not indeed the very best, oj all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas* The heroines are both 

B 2 
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charming^ and^ unlike heroines^ they are as full of fun as of charms. 
It is an admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when they 
are all gathered round the fire^ and nurses and other apparitions 
an still far away. ^' — Saturday Review. 

Ruth and her Friends, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2s, 6d, 
** W€ wish all the schoolgirls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it** — Nonconformist. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3^. 6d, 
** A glorious tale of summer joy, ** — Freeman. " There is a genial 
hearty life about the book.** — ^John Bull. ** The execution is 
excellent, . . . Like * Tom BrawrCs School Days,* the * White 
Horse* gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem 
towards the author,**— Satvkd AY Review. 

Shairp (Principal).— KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 

other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 

United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

•* Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral^ redolent of the Tvarm soft air 

of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 

grcLce and picturesqueness,** — Saturday Review. 

Shakespeare. — The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. Cloth. 4/. 14?. 6^. 
The Guardian calls it an ''^ excellent, and, to the student, almost 

indispensable edition ; ** and the Examiner calls it "an unrivalled 

edition,** 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. 
i8mo. is. 

Slip (A) in the Fens.— illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

** An artistic little volume, for evetypage is a picture.** — Times. * *It 
will be read with pleasure, and with a pleasure that is altogether 
innocent.** — Saturday Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

** Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace ; not without passion^ 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that,** — ATHENiBUM. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).- HYMNS OF CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

** These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feding 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are true and devatea^ 
and their pathos is profound and simple, *' — Nonconformist. 
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Spring Songs. By a West Highlander. With a Vignette 
Illustration by Gourlay Steele. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 
" Without a trace of affectation or sentimentalismy these utterances 
are perfectly simple and natural^ profoundly human and pro* 
foundly true J* — Daily News. 

I Stanley,— TRUE to life.— a simple story. By Mary 

f Stanley. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

** For many a long day we have not met with a more simple^ healthy ^ 
and unpretending story,** — STANDARD. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the POOR; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and a^inst the Establishment of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6j. dd, 

** It touches incidentally and with much wisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relations oj women, particularly of single women, 
with society, that it may be read with advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a Sisterhood," — Spectator. 

Stephens (J. B.) — convict ONCK a Poem. By J. 

Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

** It is as far more interesting than ninety'nine novels out of a 

hundred, as it is superior to them in power, worth, and beauty. 

We should most strongly advise everybody to read * Convict Once, " 

— ^Westminster Review. 

Streets and Lanes of a City : Being the Remmiscences 
of Amy Button. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. (>d, 
j , ^*'One of the mi>st really striking books that has ever come before us,** 

— Literary Churchman. 

j Thring.— SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 

I With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. 

Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. 7^. 6d, 

The collection includes the ^^ Agnus Dei,** Tennyson* s ^^ Light 
Brigade,** Macaula^s **Ivry,** etc, among other pieces, 

Tom Brown's School Days. — ^By an Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, ^r. 6d, People*s Edition, 2s, 

With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** The most famous bo^s book in the language,**— 'Dkily News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — New Edition. Witii Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** Inno other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happily portrayed" — Daily News. 
*M book of great power and truth,**—i^KTlOl^KL Review. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see THEOLOGICAL, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 
POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. 7/. 6d, 
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Trench (Archbishop)— r<?»/wfii«/. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. &/. 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. ^ 

' ' The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole Engiish'speaking population of the world" — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Tlurd Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. Svo. *js, 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

TroUope (Anthony). — siR HARRY hotspur OF 

HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollops. Author of 

**Framley Parsonage," etc. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. -ar. 6d, 

The Athenaeum remarks : **No reader who begins to read this book 

is likely to lay it down until the last page is turned. This brilliant 

novel appears to us decidedly more successful than any other of Mr. 

TroUope s shorter stories:' 

Turner. — ^Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner :— 

SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brotiier, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 

8yo. 4J. 6^. 
SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4f.6</. 

Under the Limes,— Bv the Autiior of "Christina North." 

Second Edition. Crown evo. 6j. 

*' The reenters of * Christina North * are not likely to have forgotten 
that bright, fresh, picturesque story , nor will they be sSnu to 
welcome so pleasant a companion to it as this. It abounds in 
happy touches of description^ of pathos^ and insight into the life 
and passion of true love,** — Standard. '* One of the prettiest 
and best told stories which it has been our good fortune to read for 
a long time, "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— life AND poems. By Mrs. Henry 

RoscoE. Crown 8vo. gs, 

**It is written with good taste, with quick and intelligent sympathy, 

occasionally with a real freshness and charm of style," — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Waller six WEEKS IN THE SADDLE : A Painter's Journal 

in Iceland. By S. E. Waller. Illustrated by the Author. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

**An exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book, . . Mr, 

Waller has a clever pencil^ and the text is wdl illustrated toith his 

own sketches.^'-TiMES, 

Wandering Willie. By the Autiior of " Effie's Friends," and 
"John Halherton." Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 
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" TTiis is an idyll of rare truth and beauty, . . . The story is simple 
and touching^ the style of extraordinary delicacy ^ precision, and 
picturesqueness, , , . A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to navels, and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perused, — Daily News. 

L Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

' •* If Mrs, Webster only remains true to herself^ she will assuredly 

take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done."'-^ 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5x. 
**A volume cu strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power***'^ 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
**Mrs, Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her 
observations with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex con" 
ceptions and venture into which few living tvriters can follow her, ** 
— Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Eictra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

*' Mrs, Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness , . . her 
taste is perfect . . . This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thought, feeling, and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow,^* — Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF iESCHYLUS. Literally translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3x. (id, 
•* Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill,** — Athe- 
NiEUM. '* Mrs, Webster's * Dramatic Studies* and * Translatwn 
of Prometheus'* have won for her an honourable place among our 
femcUe poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realization, and bids fair to be the most successful claimant of Mrs. 
Brownings mantle,'^— li'SATisn Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

**Mrs, Webster's translation surpcuses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any oj that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph," — Westminster Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 

8va 5^. 

** The * Auspicious Day* shows a marked advance, not only in art, 
but, in what is of far more importance, in breculth of thought and 
intellectual grasp/* — Westminster Review. ** This drama is 
a manifestation of high dramatic power on the part of the gifted 
writer, and entitled to our warmest admiration, as a worthy piece 
of work, '* — Standard. 

YU-PE-YA'S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in English Verse. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

** A very charming tale, charmingly told in dainty verse, with 
occasiotuU lyrics of tender beauty, *— Standard. ** We close the 
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\V%hsttr—coHtinufd, 

book with the renewed conviction that in Mrs, Webster we have a 
profound and original poet. The book is marked not by mere 
sweetness of melody — rare as that gift is — but by the infinitely 
rarer gifts of dramatic power ^ of passion^ and sympathetic insight," 
— Westminster Review. 

When I was a Little Girl, stories for children. 

By the Author of **St Olave's." Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 

8va 4f. 6d, With Eight Illustrations by L. Frolich. 

** At the heady and a long way ahead, of all books for girls, we 
place * IVhen I was a Little Girl,' "—Times. ** It is one of the 
choicest morsels of child-biography which we have met with,** — 
Nonconformist. 

White.— RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. ^s, ed, 

Whittier,— JOHN greenleaf whittier's poetical 

WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. H. 

Teens. i8mo. 4f. 6d, 

* Mr, Whittier has all the smooth melody and the pathos of the author 

of ^ Hiawatha^ with a greater nicety of description and a 

quainter fancy** — GRAPHia 

Wolf.— THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 

Twenty Illustrations by Joseph Wolf, engraved by J. W. and E. 

Whymper. With descriptive Letter-press, by D. G. Elliot, 

F.L.S. Super royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. 2ij. 

This is the last series of drawings which will be made by Mr, Wolj, 
either upon wood or stone. The Pall Mall Gazette says : 
** The fierce, untameable side of brute nature has never received a 
more robust and vigorous interpretation, and the various incidents 
in which particular character is shown are set forth with rare dra- 
matic power. For excellence that will endure, we incline to place 
this very near the top of the list of Christmas books, "^ And the 
Art Journal observes, ^^ Rarely, if ever, have we seen animal 
life more forcibly and beautifully depicted than in this really 
splendid volume. 
Also, an Edition in royal folio, handsomely bound in Morocco 

elegant, Proofs before Letters, each Proof signed by the Engravers. 

Price 8/. Ss. 

Wollaston.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. ByT. V. Wollaston, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

"It is the work of a man of refined taste, of deep religious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a good Christian,** — Church Times. 

Woolner. — my beautiful lady. By Thomas Woolner. 

With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 5j. 

" No man can read this poem without being struck by tht fitness and 
finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chastened 
and unpretending loftiness of thought which pervades the whole** 
-^Globe. 
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Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of " Rays 
of Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. limp., is. 
** The sdeciion aims at popularity ^ and deserves it^ — Guardian. 

Yonge (C. M.) — Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twentieth Edition. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. dr. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. TwdftU Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. ds, 

HOPES AND FEARS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 
** We think the authoress of * The Heir of Redely ffe^ has surpassed 

her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden time,*"* 

— British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
" Prettily and tenderly writteny and wUl with young people especially 
be a great favourite ''' — Daily News. ** Everybody should read 
this. — Literary Churchman. 

iTHE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. dr. New Edition. 
** Miss Yonge has brought a lofty aim as well as high art to the con^ 
struction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance,^* — Morning Post. ** Theplot^ in truths 
is of the very first order of merits — Spectator. ** We have 
seldom read a more charming story. ^^ — Guardian. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 

Illustrated. i8mo. Q.s. 6d. 

" A tale whichf we are sure, wiU give pleasure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it is specially intended. , , . This 
extremely prettUy-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of * The Heir of Redclyffie* on the title- 
page to ensure its becoming a universal favourite.^^ — Dublin 
Evening Mail. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, witii Coloured 

Illustrations. i8mo. 4r. 6d. 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour, and the 
story can hardly fail to charm the yotUhful reader, " — Manchester 

EXAMINE^U 

,4THE LITTLE DUKE 2 RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 
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Yonge (C. llL.)—conHnu€d. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Scries. 
Globe 8yo. 31. 6d, each. 

Contents of First Series :~History of Philip Qnarll— 
Goody Twoshoes — The Governess— Jemima Placid — ^The Perambu- 
lations of a Mouse — ^The Village School — ^The Little Queen — 
History of Little Jack. 
•• Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 

by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach,** 

— ^British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series i — Family Stories—Elements of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew, New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Fr5lich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt dr. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, is, 
•* We have seen no prettier gift-book for a long time, and none which, 

both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled, 

is more deserving of praise,** — Athbn^um. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, is, 

*** Lucys Wonderful Globe* is capital, and will give its youthful 

readers more idea of foreign countries and customs than any number 

of books of geography or travel,**— Gim^KlC, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 

Edward II. Extra fcap. 8vo. Ss, Second Edition, enlarged. 5^. 

A 6EC0ND Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap, 
8vo. Ss. 

** Instead of dry details,** says the Nonconformist, **we have 
living pictures, faithful, vndd, and striking,** 

P's AND Q's ; OR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 

With Illustrations by C 0. MURRAY. Second Edition. Globe 

8vo. cloth gilt 4r. 6d, ^ 

** One of her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be, each incident simply and naturally related, no preaching 
or moralising, and yet the m^ral coming out most powetfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 
spun out,** — Literary Churchman. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Second Edition. Four vols, crown 8vo. 20J. 
** A domestic story oj English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled,^* — Standard. " Aliss Yonge has certainly added to 
her already high reputation by this charming book, which, although 
in four volumes, is not a single page too long, but keeps the readers 
attention fixed to the end. Indeed we are only sorry there is not 
another volume to come, and part with the Underwood family with 
sincere regret,** — Court Circular. 
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Yonge (C. llL.)—(onHnusd. 

LADY HESTER; or, URSULA'S NARRATIVE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** IVe shall not anticipate the interest by epitomizing the plot^ hut vft 
shall only say that readers will find in it all the gracefulness, fight 
feelings and delicate perception which they have been long accustomed 
to look for in Miss Yong^s wriHngs*^^--Q\3AXDlX», 



MAGMILUN'S GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. ^E. 
MiLLAis, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 45. 6d, each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

" Messrs, Macmillan have, in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
degant than the material workmanship.^^BKiTiSH Quarterly 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgravs. 

** This delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a Tvell-arranged gaUeryJ'^ — Quarterly Review. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

** // includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured Judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensi- 
bilities." — Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise* From the Best English Hymn Writers. 

Selected and arranged by Lord Selbourne. A New and En- 

larged Edition, 

** All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this compilation must have been immense, em- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province of 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought,"~-SATVKDAY Review. 
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The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected 
and rendered anew by the Author of <* JOHK Haufax, 
Gentleman." 

" A ddightful sdecHon, in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales**^- 
Spectator. 

The Ballad Book, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 

Edited by William Allingham. 

• * If is taste as a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a /oj^ "—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

The Jest Book* The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

'* The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared,'*-^SATVKDAY 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. 

" The beautiful little edition of Bacon^s Essays, now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. . . . Is 
puts the rmder in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacon^s life and times J' — Spectator. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 
** A beautiful and scholarly r^«/."— Spectator. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

** A welUsdecied volume of Sacred Poetry.^* — Spectator. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and AU Countries. 

Gathered and narrated anew. By the Attth<M' of "The Heir op 

Redclyffe.** 

**, . . To the young, for whom it is especially intended, as a most 
interesting collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders, 
as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary half hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book for a longtime.^* — Athenaeum. 

The Poetical. Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

'' Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
yet w/."— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. CLARK, M. A. Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

" MiSilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
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iheruU, that a cheap and pretty copy 0/ it, rigidly exact to the 
original, will be a prize to many book-buyers,'' — Examiner. 

Th6 Republic of Plato. Translated into Engush, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
**A daintv and cheap little edition?^ — Examiner. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 

" A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the Words, How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust through many thousand families.*' — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GusTAVE Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 
A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces, 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

" A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boysjor boys that ever wcu written,*^ — Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies, Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe." 
With Vignette. 

*^ An admirable addition to an admirable series,** — WESTMINSTER 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell, 

Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 
*^ Mr, Attwell has produced a book of rare value , . . , Happily it 
is small enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to weary,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady. Selections from the Works 
of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edward Jenkins, Author of ** Ginx's Baby," 
&C. i8mo. 4r. (>d, 
**A charming little volume,** — Standard. 

Theologia Germanica. — which setteth forth many fair Linea- 
ments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things 
touching a Perfect Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manuscript yet known. Translated from the German, 
by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, and a Letter to the Translator by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, D.D. 

Milton's Poetical Works. — Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. 9^. 

Scottish Song, a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. 
Compiled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle 
Aitkin. i8mo. 4J. 6d» 
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**Miss Aiikin*s exquisite collection of Scottish Song is so alluring, 
and suggests so many topics, that we find it difficult to lay it dwrn. 
The book is one that should find a place in every library , we had 
almost said in every pocket, and the summer tourist who wishes to 
carry with him into the country a volume of genuine poetry, will 
find it difficult to select one containing within so small a compass 
so much of rarest value* ^ — Spectator. 



MAGMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 4/. 6d, each ; in cloth plain, 3J-. 6</. Also kept in a 
variety oj ccdfand morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

''the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the sum of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest " spirits 
of the mighty dead ; " to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to aflford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
"make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says: *' The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence^ their com^ 
pendious form, and their cheapness. The British Quarterly 
Review says: *^ In compendiousness, elegance, and scholarliness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series 
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of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever Seen made^^* 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by w. G« 

Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College. 

, Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare." With 

\ Glossary, pp. 1,075. 

f The AxHENiEUM says thU edition is "a marvel of beauty^ cheapness^ 

and compactness* . . . For the busy \ptany above all for the 
working student, this is the best of all existing ShakespearesJ* 
And the Pall Mall Gazette observes: " To have produced 
the complete works of the worUPs greatest poet in such a form^ 
and at a price within the reach of er/ery one, is of itself almost 
sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public bene* 
factors, ^^ 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. 

W. Hales, M.A. With Glossary, pp. Iv., 736. 

^^ Worthy — and higher praise it needs not — of the beautiful * Globe 

Series,^ The work is edited with all the care so noble a poet 

deserves,'** — Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 

and copious Notes, pp. xliiL, 559. 

** We can almost sympathise with a midcUe-a^ed grumbler, who, after 
reading Mr, Palgravis memoir and introduction, should exclaim 
— * Why was there not such an edition of Scott when I was a school* 
boy ? ' " — Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. — the poems, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
^^ Admirable in all respects'* — Spectator. " The cheapest, the 

most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has ever been 

published,'* — Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 

Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. pp. xxxi., 607. 

^^ A most excellent and in every way desirable edition^' — Court 

Circular. ^* Macmillan* s * Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 

have and to i^^<^."— Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. Ix., 695. 

**Such an admirable compendium of the facts of Goldsmith's life^ 
and' so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed traits of his 
peculiar character as to be a very model of a literary biography 
in little,** — Scotsman. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
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of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 

Owens College, Manchester, pp. lii, 508. 

The Literary Churchman remarks : " The editor's own notes 
and introductory memoir are excellent^ the memoir alone would be 
c/ieap and well worth buying at the price oj the whole volume J^ 

Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxvii., 662. 

**An admirable ^ition, the result of great research and of a careful 
revision of the text. The memoir prefixed contains^ within less 
than ninety pages, as much sound criticism and as comprehensive 
a biography as the student of Dryden need desire.** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
Cowper's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 

Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 

Addington and Professor of ^^>dem History in Queen's College, 

London, pp. IxxiiL, 536. 

**Mr, Benham* s edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprhtted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent one,** — Saturday 
Review. 

Morte d' Arthur.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. 

* *// is with perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of the old 
romance to every class of readers** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analjrsis, and an Index. By JTames 
Lonsdale, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King's College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. 

**-<4 more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcdy possible 
to conceive than the scholarly work before us** — Globe. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into English Prose, with 

Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By John 

Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

The Standard says, ** To classical and non-classical readers it 

will be invaluable as a faithful interpretation oJ the mind and 

meaning of the poet, enriched as it is with notes and dissertations 

of the highest value in the way of criticism, illustration, and 

explanation,** 
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